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“Didn't Hurt a Bit!” 


OUR YOUNG FRIEND means exactly that. He wasn't hurt a Sir Humphry Davy. who first discovered the anestheti 


bit. And what happened to him is now the rule—not the effects of nitrous oxide back in 1800. 
exception, Regardless of the type of pain preventive which may | 
For today dentists—as well as physicians and surgeons — selected to mect your requirements, you may be increasing\ 
have at their disposal many safe and effective pain pre- confident of its purity and effectiveness. 
ventives. For the pharmaceutical manufacturers who make anes 
These merciful preparations fall into two types, anal- thetics and analgesics now have available to them a wir 
gesics which are used to reduce pain, and anesthetics which variety of scientifically produced synthetic organic che 
are used to abolish all sensation. icals from which to select their raw materials. The qualit 
Whichever type your dentist or physician decides is indi- and potency of these chemicals are of assured uniformity 
cated, you can know that his methods and understanding because they are man-made under strict, scientifie control. 
of pain prevention repres« ni almost im redible progress in And. untiring research is continually ine reasing the number 
recent years. They are a far cry indeed from the effort of available for use in the prevention of pain. 
Many of today’s synthetic organic chemicals were developed through research by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
Corporation. More than 160 of these chemicals are now produced as raw materials for industry by this one Unit of UCC. 
imong these are diethylethanolamine used by pharmaceutical manufacturers as an intermediate in the preparation of 
novecaine so familiar to dental practice . . . acetic anhydride used in the synthesis of aspirin and other analgesics .. . 
and others like ethyl ether, ethanol, dichlorethyl ether, dimethylethanolamine, and methyldiethanolamine. which serve 
in important ways in the preparation of pain preventives, 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [Ti New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc.. United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cerporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Compan’. In< 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-0-Lite Company, Inc. 


A SYMBOL close to our hearts . . . Millions of men and 
women will wear it. in every city and every village 
of America... To all of us it stands for a nation’s 
sacrifices ...a nation’s hopes ..and our determination 
to give lasting meaning to the victory which those 


who wear this emblem so valiantly helped to win. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


THose new radio sets that are so 
eagerly awaited will soon begin 
appearing in retail stores. 

But these—and other civilian 
goods—must be turned out with 
power from the same boilers, tur- 
bines and generators that started 
working overtime before Pearl 
Harbor making walkie-talkies 
and other battle equipment. 


Without dependable power- 
plant equipment, the manufac- 
turer may be out of the peace- 
time market. New power equip- 
ment will be most difficult to get. 
Present units may be irreplace- 
able for quite some time. But 
you can take care of what you 
have by using the protective 
features of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. 


Home radios 
are replacing 
walkie-talkie 


---and the same power 
' equipment must build them 


Hartford Steam Boiler has the 
largest field staff of specialists 
whose time is devoted solely to 
power-plant protection. This 
staff draws upon the experience 
gained by the Company in 
seventy-nine years of concentra- 
tion on this one specialized line. 
From this comes the extra values 
of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. 


So widely are these engineer- 
ing benefits recognized by power- 
plant operators that Hartford 
Steam Boiler is their first choice, 
by a wide margin. Your own 
agent or broker can tell you more 
about how Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler 
facilities can serve 


your company. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


ARASSED OFFICIAL 


John W. Snyder, Director of the 
ce of War Mobilization & Recon- 
sion, has become one of the most 
officials in Washington. The 
sic trouble is that those he has to work 
h-both in and outside OWMR-— 
quently don’t see eye-to-eye with him 
questions of major policy. 
Of itself, that isn’t alarming. ‘The un- 
nate feature is that these differ- 
ces sometimes strike so deeply that 
y can’t be settled around the con- 
ence table. One result is that some 
cials take the fight over his head and 
ss it to the press. Then it becomes a 
forall, during which a monkey 
ench is sometimes thrown into Sny- 
:’s machinery. 
and Consequences 
The prime tactic in this operation is 
“leak”—letting the press in on a 
wsworthy difference of opinion, per- 
ps by “forgetting” to keep a confi- 
tial piece of information under cover 
en the newspapermen come around. 
recent example was premature pub- 
ution of the wage-price memorandum 
pared by OWMR economists (BW— 
.3'45,p16). 
By and large, leaks from Snyder's 
op have raised so much hob with 
iministration policy that President 
uman has taken a hand. Snyder has 
n told that if they weren’t plugged, 
: value of his office must be consid- 
d “greatly impaired.” 
On top of that, Snyder hasn’t been 
ing too well on Capitol Hill. Faced 
th the terrific pressure of White 
yuse work, Snyder has had to post- 
ne a few scheduled appearances be- 
re congressional committees. That 
s raised some congressional dander, 
pecially since Truman recently gave 
he of the committees involved a verbal 
anking for not moving fast enough. 


boking for a Way Out of It 


In labor circles, there are mutterings 
bout Snyder’s failure to come out flatly 
t price ceilings on finished homes. 
All this rubs painfully on a skin al- 
edy worn thin by the inevitable criti- 
ma man in his position must expect. 
e has repeatedly asked Truman to let 
m quit. He will probably go as soon 
the President can find a successor. 
Robert R. Nathan, deputy director 
t reconversion—and one of the real 
hind-the-scenes men in Administra- 
bn policy—is said also to be ready to 
ll out soon. 
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A few weeks ago, Snyder, through his 
publicity chief, Anthony Hyde, tried to 
get all government press agents who had 
something to say about reconversion to 
“clear it with Toby” first. But govern- 
ment departments often have ideas that 
they don’t want to clear. So across-the- 
board censorship doesn’t exist. 

The only vestige left is a rule that 
Reconversion Office officials may not 
talk to reporters without advising Hyde’s 
office. 


BOMB AGREEMENT 


The ‘Truman-Attlee-Mackenzie King 
discussions on control ‘of the atomic 
bomb have now reached complete agree- 
ment. Under the program a three-power 
committee will be formed to implement 
that agreement. There will be early con- 
versations with Russia, France, and 
China. 

Heart of the agreement rests on Mos- 
cow’s reciprocity and a full and frank 
disclosure by Stalin as to his maximum 
security requirements, territorial and 
otherwise. 

The use of the bomb would be placed 
in the hands of the Security Council of 
the United Nations Organization, and 
Britain and the United States will seek 
complete and irrevocable acceptance of 
the United Nations as the prime arbiter 
in world relations and settler of world 
disturbances, 


* 
G.O.P. SEEKS A PROGRAM 
The long-heralded Republican leg- 


islative program, promised for the 
G.O.P. National Committee’s meeting 
in Chicago Dec. 7-8, is running into 
obstacles because of sharp intraparty dis- 
agreements in Congress. ‘There’s no 
assurance now that it will be forth- 
coming. 

If it does emerge from the hands of 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck’s committee 
in the next few weeks, it will inten- 
tionally be silent on several important, 
controversial issues, including universal 
military training and the permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee— 
the latter advocated in the Dewey cam- 
paign platform. 

Evidence which comes to Republican 
Party chiefs in Washington conforms 
to the poll taken by the unofficial party 
magazine, The Republican, that Ohio’s 
John W. Bricker is currently strongest 
among the G.O.P. 1948 presidential 


aspirants. 


LOOKING AHEAD ON TAXES 


Congressional tax committee mem- 
bers have started talking tentatively 
about the 1946 tax bill. Here are the 
main points so far: 

(1) All wartime excises (except possi- 
bly those on liquor) will go. Congress- 
men first were thinking about being 
selective, but they don’t relish being 
whipsawed by charges of discrimination. 

(2) If business is pretty good, per- 
sonal income and corporate rates will 
remain about the same as in the 1945 
bill. A slump, on the other hand, will 
bring further rate cuts. 

(3) The House Small Business Com- 
mittee has a varied program for giving 
exemptions to small concerns. Some of 
them will probably go through. 


SURPLUS FOR VETERANS 


In the hope of getting business- 
minded veterans out of its hair, the 
Surplus Property Administration is air- 
ing a plan whereby veterans would have 
plenty of outlets for exercising their 
purchase preference for surpluses. In 
contrast to buying through Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s 31 offices, as at 
present, veterans wanting to go into 
business would be allowed to buy what 
they needed through any of the coun- 
try’s thousands of wholesalers—and get 
a “large dealer’s’” discount as well. 

SPA’s plan is in good enough shape 
to go out as an order; but officials won’t 
put it into effect until after they hear 
what Congress has to say. 


KRUG SAYS, “NO, THANKS” 


J. A. Krug, former WPB chairman, 
declined this week, with expressions of 
high appreciation, Eric Johnston’s offer 
to make him No. 2 man in the motion 
picture industry’s Hays Office at $75,- 
000 a year (BW —Oct.27'45,p34). John- 
ston, No. 1, gets $100,000. 

Krug told Johnston that his experi- 
ence had been with basic industrics— 
raw materials, construction, utilities— 
and that he thought he'd better stick 
to them. 

Krug won’t pick himself a permanent 
job until he om finished a series of 
industrial surveys which he is now con- 
ducting for a number of companies. 
There’s a_ likelihood, however, that 
when he does settle down it will be with 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, New York in- 
vestment banker and also a graduate of 
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<<... Seals Windows 
of New Vista-Dome Car With 


LL, y Ht. s another Presstite first — sealing 
Ki Hie laminated glass top and sides of 
the Burlington Lines’ ultra-modern Vista- 
Synth etic Dome observation compartment. Presstite’s 
No. 23212 Synthetic Glass Sealer Compound 
: was used to the complete satisfaction of the 
Glass Sealer railroad’s engineers. This car is but a fore- 
runner of the many future improvements to 

. come in rail transportation. 


Just as during the war Presstite provided 
sealing compounds to meet some of the most 
complex problems of military aircraft, mech- 

anized vehicles, and landing craft, now many new and improved Presstite sealers 
and coatings are available to meet the demands of peacetime industry. 


Whatever your industry, from building railroad cars to refrigerators, from buses 
to airplanes, automobiles, or cold storage rooms, bring your sealing requirements to 
Presstite — ‘‘Sealing Headquarters.’’ Enlarged 
research, laboratory, and production facilities are 
at your service. Let us recommend or develop the 
best sealing compound for your particular use. PRESSTITE 
Write today. gegen 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 3936 Chouteanu Ave. St. Louis 10, Mog Ws! 


iB (BW—Nov.10’45,p8). Krug is 
gested in an Eberstadt-financed firm, 
. Maxson Corp., which has turned 
, making war equipment to the prep- 
jon of precooked frozen food dishes. 


ETTON SLOWDOWN 


The Bretton Woods agreement will 
unless nations assigned 65% of the 
capital affix their signatures by 
31. Thus far, only ‘the United 
ates has subscribed. 
Officials have been getting continued 
ports that Britain and Russia will 
m soon. These together with the U. S. 
d fill the quota. If they should not 
through before the deadline, 
Vashington officials will try to nego- 
an extension. Whether they would 
to go to Congress again has most 
f the lawyers puzzled. 


PHILIPPINES WANT SUGAR 


Far from supplying some sugar to 
ssuage this country’s present shortage, 
te Philippines are seeking to buy 140,- 

00 tons in this country now. 

Because of destruction of centrals and 
ields during Japanese occupation, Phil- 
ppine stocks amount to a mere 10,000 
ons, according to the Resident Com- 
issioner’s ofce. More than 99% of 


ng PI. exports came to this country from 
of 1929 through 1940, when the total for 
ae he year was 1,076,000 short tons. 
ws Reestablishment of the Philippine 
2S ugar economy on its prewar level is 
ad problematical, in view of the coming 
he independence of the islands, to be de- 
lared in 1946, and the uncertainty 
ail vhether they will enjoy tariff and quota 
to preferences that the United States has 
accorded to the commonwealth. 
d » 
t FULL EMPLOYMENT AGENDA 
- The Administration not only is con- 
“ tinuing to hammer Congress for full- 
employment legislation but is also de- 
veloping a so-called full-employment 
program. A cabinet committee under 
S Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vin- 
o son has been set up for this purpose, 


and President Truman’s budget mes- 
sage in January will present an elabo- 
rate statement of the “national budget,” 
whether or not the Murray bill has been 
enacted by then (BW—Aug.25’45,p42). 

The “national budget,” presented 
a an adjunct of the regular federal 
budget, will estimate (1) how much 
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production of goods and services will 
be necessary in the coming year to 
achieve full employment, and (2) how 
much production 1s expected to result 
from business investment, consumer 
| or. and government .outlays—in 
short, what the gross national product 
should be, and what it appears likely to 
be. 

Coupled with this statement will be 
Truman’s proposals of what must be 
done in order to keep business at a high 
level. 

Roosevelt’s budget message last Jan- 
uaty contained a “national budget” as 
well as the usual estimates of govern- 
ment revenues and expenditures. Tru- 
man will go further—tie his proposals 
directly to the tabulation. 


STAKES IN AUTO PRICES 


Higher prices are not the only stake 
that the automobile manufacturers have 
in their negotiations with OPA (page 
17). An admission by OPA that price 
increases, no matter how slight, are 
warranted, at the present wage level, 
will serve the auto makers, particularly 
General Motors, as some defense against 
the wage demands of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

This explains the heavy barrage that 
U.A.W. has laid down against higher 
prices (page 108), and the C.1.O. 
union’s effort to rescue Administrator 
Chester Bowles from-“‘a fifth column of 
price inflationists within OPA.” 


PROBLEM FOR C.E.D. 


The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment (C.E.D.) has turned its re- 
search staff loose on an all too familiar 
worry these days—how to prevent in- 
flation and deflation in the reconversion 
period. It will shoot for the answer to 
this basic question: How can the econ- 
omy produce enough goods fast enough 
to fill demand, and meanwhile keep 
prices down? 

This will be the last of C.E.D.’s so- 
called transition reports, which covered 
postwar problems such as contract ter- 
mination, removal of wartime controls, 
and a federal tax program for high em- 
ployment. 


SECRETARY FOR VOTES 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson is nothing if not politically 
frank. A major part of his job, he says, 
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is to win-farm votes for the Democratic 
Party. 

Specifically, his task is to recapture 
the northwest and midwest farm Re- 
sagas who deserted the elephant 
or Roosevelt in 1932, but who later 
turned against the Democratic donkey. 

Anderson’s first move in this direction 
will be to stump a score or more of the 
politically disaffected farm districts. 


SILK PRICE SQUABBLE 


Italy and Brazil have raw silk stocks 
for sale—at prices far above OPA’s pres- 
ent $3.05-per-lb. ceiling. ‘The State and 
Commerce departments would like to 
promote sale of the silk in this country, 
to sweeten international relations and to 
make some jobs; so they are putting the 
heat on OPA either to lift the lid or to 
junk silk price controls entirely. 

The Commerce Dept.’s argument is 
that silk is not a cost-of-living item and 
that, in any case, it will soon run smack 
into competition from nylon, except in 
the luxury market. 

With Brazil asking about $11, and 
Italy $6 a Ib., OPA is stewing over the 
problem. The Commerce Dept. believes 
that Italy will sell at half its asking 
price. 


® 
NO GIFT FOR DISTILLERS 


Beverage distillers aren’t likely to get 
a hoped-for Christmas present by way 
of government permission to use un- 
limited quantities of corn in December. 

Agriculture Dept. officials report that 
corn has been moving slowly to market; 
they indicate that 4,225,000 bu. of high 
moisture corn are all the distillers may 
be allowed to use next month—the same 
quantity as in November. 

Unlimited use of corn would total 
close to 15,000,000 bu. on round-the- 
clock mashing capacity. 


CURB ON COMMENTATORS? 


A congressional fight over freedom of 
speech on the air is expected shortly 
when the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities introduces a bill to 
curb news commentators. 

Emie Adamson, committee counsel, 
is drafting legislation to require all radio 
broadcasts to distinguish between ob- 
jective news and commentaries, to re- 
quire stations to broadcast the back- 

und .of each commentator, and to 

rce each station to retain a legal agent 
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| $0 quickly!” 


My 


MARCHANT | 


does so much 


“How my automatic Marchant 
the amounts to be multiplied (my 


Marchant accepts the figures as fast 


as 1 can read and enter them)... 
and I co 
dial-proof is cleared. You see, on 
the Marchant the answer is form- 
ed during—not after—the entry 
of multiplier, What a time-saver! 


“We've compared auto. | 


matic calculators anew— 
and we've found that Mar- 


brings us Today’s High- 
est Possible Perform. 
ance!” 


AGENCIES 
ICE STATIONS 


turns out the work! I just enter | 


the answer before || 


in every state in which the station is 
heard. Radio stations would be required 
to formulate rules governing news broad- 
casts and file them with the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

American Broadcasting Co., Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, and Mutual 
Broadcasting System have protested to 
Adamson that legislation such as he pro- 
poses would be unconstitutional and 
unworkable 2nd would result in banning 
from the air virtually all news commen- 
tators. Rep. Clarence F. Lea, chairman 
of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, says that, in his opinion, 
Adamson’s bill would conflict with pres- 
ent radio laws. 


MUNITIONS NOT FOR SALE 


The U. S. government, it can be said 
with authority, is not going to sell to 
foreign countries its vast munitions sur- 
plus. What the government does not 
retain for future security will be 
scrapped and sold as junk, or dumped 
at sea, so that this country will not be- 
come involved in armament races be- 
tween neighboring countries throughout 
the world. 

This surplus is éntirely apart from 
lend-lease munitions which, to Wash- 
ington’s embarrassment, have already 
been employed in civil strife. The gov- 
ernment technically holds title to lend- 
lease equipment, but final lend-lease 
settlements have yet to be made with 
47 countries. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


It.may have been coincidence, but as 
retailers put on a show in Washington 
this week, with the object of demon- 
strating that OPA was driving estab- 
lished producers of low-priced items out 
of business (page 84), the agency an- 
nounced that it is allowing price in- 
creases averaging around 15% to mak- 
ers of low-end clothing items. 

Part of the strategy of concentrating 
the disposal of surplus capital and con- 
sumer goods in a newly formed body, 
War Assets Corp., is to keep unsullied 


iy | the good name of Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corp. 
—Business Weck’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


As a high-pressure promoter of a prod- 
uct he couldn't sell, and low-pressure 
ae of one he could, Philip K. 

tigley has established a pian em 
reputation in marketing circles and a 
successful record among producers 


pinched by war shortages (page 80). 


Perhaps that informatio 
is on a Marine Midlan 
desk in Upstate New Yor 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING BUSINES; 
AT A DISTANCE 


500 MILES Away 
FROM THE DATA YOU NEED? 


You can put away that timetable, 
You may not have to fight you 
way into a crowded train whe 
you have a marketing problem ix 
upstate New York. 


Very likely officers of the Marin 
Midland Banks can supply just th 
information you need. These execu. 
tives are located in 40 communi. 
ties throughout New York State 
and they’re next-door neighbors tv 
many bothersome sales ani 
marketing problems. 

Their firsthand knowledge of 
local people, local industry—and 
everything local—has helped execu: 
tives reach important decisions o 
what to do in a particular territory. 
Before you travel, we suggest 
checking Marine Midland. Maybe 
then it won’t be necessary. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio: Py 
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Production of automobiles and trucks has risen 7,000 a week for the 
last three weeks, is now the highest since early February, 1942. 


To be sure, output was being choked down to nothing but trucks in 
February, 1942. But the fact remains that we will be up to a monthly level 
of 200,000 cars and trucks at the end of November if the present rate of 
gain is maintained (and it should accelerate, barring strikes). 

That isn’t to be sneezed at. It will be half the average rate in 1941, 
a big auto year. And, once production lines get rolling at 200,000 a month, 
Detroit will be through reconversion. 

* 

Here’s the picture for autos—heart of the business situation. 

The industry still can accomplish the miracle predicted by Business 
Week on Aug. 18 (page 15) of an output rate equivalent to 4,000,000 


Passenger cars annually very soon after the turn of the year. 
Detroit can be breaking all records by next March. 


More than two years of record production will be required just to satisfy 
backed-up demand for cars. And, by the time that demand is met, the autos 
people buy today will be more than two years old. 

Moreover, postwar dream cars will be causing trade-ins of today’s 
models long before those two years are out. 

e 

Employment, consumer incomes, and spending continue at very high 

levels but production necessarily is slow in overtaking wants. 


The gap between output and demand is explosively inflationary. This 
will remain true well into 1946. 


Not that production isn’t moving along. Business activity now is about 
on a par with the 1941 average. But makers of civilian hard goods have a 
long way to go; there still are inefficiencies, bottlenecks. 


Meanwhile, the wants of civilians are huge. Production has not only 
to catch up with day-to-day needs of the people, it has also to provide all 
the things they haven't been able to buy since Pearl Harbor. 

+ 

The country has entered the period when national income will decline 
while production is rising, when more and more people will be out of jobs 
even though employment is going up. 


The rise in manufacturing won’t supplement national income so fast 
as reduction in the armed forces will cut governmental payments. 


Industry's need for men won’‘t take up the unemployment slack as fast 
as men are released from military service. 

The turn is to be expected sometime next spring. 

e 

One reason that, unemployment has remained at a low level during 
reconversion is that discharged veterans have not at once sought jobs. 

This situation is due to change very shortly. 

The Army and Navy have now released about 3,500,000. The Army 
alone discharged about 1,300,000 in October. 


Some veterans will take advantage of G.I. benefits to go on with their 
education. But about a million additional men will enter the labor force 
each month for several months. The veterans will be given jobs—but in 
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many cases it will mean that other workers will get bumped out of them. 

Even so, the rise in unemployment will be less than the number of 
veterans absorbed. More jobs steadily will become available; many of the 
people released will retire permanently from the labor force. 

oe 

With this issue, Business Week is changing the guideposts in its Figures 
of the Week (regularly appearing on page 13) so that comparisons are with 
peacetime as well as wartime activity. 

Heretofore, figures of six months ago and a year ago have been used 
for comparative purposes. Temporarily, at least, six-months-ago data are 
being dropped and those for a year ago, and 1941 average, presented. 

1941, the last peacetime year, was also a year of pretty strong business. 

It is interesting to note that, measured by Business Week's Index of 
Business Activity, we have recovered sufficiently from the reconversion low 
to stand now a shade above the average for 1941. 


* 

Some reassurance may be drawn from the fact that coal production 
now is substantially above the 1941 average whereas the general level of 
business is approximately the same as the mean for that year. 

' We should expect to scrape by the winter on such a basis. 


But there still are some hitches. Manufacturing activity will continue 
to rise right along, requiring additional fuel. Then, too, John Lewis has 
promised more labor trouble in the coal mines. 

* 

Steel production in October was down about 360,000 tons of ingot from 
September. And that is only a part of the story of steel lost during the shut- 
downs caused by the coal strike. 

The loss in October is magnified when you allow for the fact that there 
was one more working day than in September and that Labor Day also 
hampered the earlier month. 

On top of that, September operations were only 76.3% of capacity 
whereas the industry, if unhindered, seems to find something in the neighbor- 
hood of 85% a more natural level. ; 

All in all, the coal strike probably cost 700,000 tons of steel. 

_ 

Removal this week by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson of 
cotton acreage restrictions for the 1946 crop will result in some shift from 
peanuts to cotton, among other things. 

It is expected that 500,000 to 700,000 of the acres planted to peanuts 
in 1945 (the total this year was 3,200,000 acres) will not be needed for 
goobers in 1946. Those were cotton acres originally, for the most part, and 
they will revert to their old crop. 

This could add 350,000 to 400,000 bales to next year’s cotton yield. 

. 

Growth of this country’s cheese industry probably is little appreciated 
outside a few leading milk producing areas. 

Production of American cheddar, the principal type, now is running 
about double that for an average prewar year. Civilians in the current quarter 
will get about 150,000,000 Ib. and exports are expected to account for 
163,500,000 Ib. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 
Week 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . «© « 8 «© 1643 $161.3 1590 2301 162.2 


RODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)....... 2.6... .cceeeeeceeeeeeeees 80.4 77.0 66.3 96.0 97.3 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks......................eeeceeeees 34,325 27,320 11,825 20,900 98,236 


Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $11,668 $11,527 A 
3,948 3,899 3,934 4,397 3,130 


Preceding 
Week 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...................-.00005 : , 
Crude Oil opm! WE e es vi vccccccvccccasececnséboscooes 4,451 4,318 3,781 4,727 3,842 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .........ceseesceeeeccces 2,078 2,022 1,345 2,003 1,685 


RADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..........++ 81 81 76 87 86 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........eeeceeceeeees 6l 62 52 62 52 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... ............200eee0e $28,137 $28,026 $27,962 $24,674 $9,613 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +10% +412% +11% +6% +17% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........... peleekeeaseee on 17 17 12 22 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
263.6 263.0 261.0 248.4 198.1 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)............0000 

Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100). . 169.4 169.3 169.0 163.1 138.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. 232.1 231.4 229.8 222.6 146.6 
{Pinteed Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... ...........ccccccccccccccccccce $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 $56.73 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)........ 2.2... eecceeeeeeeeeceeeees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $16.08 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............0c0eeeceeeeeeeee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
so ie'n win 03 564.064 00s cccsnesdesoséseccesconcce $1.69 $1.69 $1.69 $1.59 $0.99 
Se er POD WOON, TAL)... n ccc ccc cc cccccccccescccccces 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............2 eee cece ceeeees 23.96¢  23.62¢  22.95¢ 21.48¢ 13.94¢ 
IR I ME nc ccs cavccerccrascotcveddeedeeesccoseses $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.340 $1.281 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............0.ccceeeeeees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.16¢ 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........cceeeeeeeeees 135.5 134.5 131.9 102.0 78.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.16% 3.17% 3.20% 3.559% 4.33% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............+.. 2.62% 2.62% 2.62% 2.73% 2.77% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, NN. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 100% 1.00% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 3% 1% 3% 1% 45% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.............6.+-0s0e 39,449 39,592 39,082 37,627 23,876 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................00. 61,034 © 60,945 60,883 53,570 28,191 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 6,480 6,328 6,271 6,287 6,296 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks...................-00000eeeeee 3,368 3,483 3,604 2,504 940 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,263 45,142 45,108 39,467 14,085 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks................-20-000006 3,240 3,293 3,282 2,864 3,710 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................04 990 960 1,020 869 5,290 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 23,887 23,987 23,923 18,655 2,265 


* Preliminary, week ended November 10th. % Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government, § Date for ''Latest Week” on each series om request, 
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New beauty in portable lamps 
and TWICE AS MUCH READ.- 
ING LIGHT as the best pre- 
war models when the new G-E 
Circline Fluorescent Lamp is 
combined with a G-E 3-Lite 
bulb. 


In factories when it is desirable 
to provide shadowless light at 
point of work, or provide 
a small area with diffused 
light for inspection, the G-E 
CIRCLINE will find eager 
acceptance. 


General Electric Lamp research has done it again! The 
new G-E Circline Fluorescent Lamp takes its place along 
with the many other major advances which have come 
out of the world’s largest as well as oldest lamp research 
laboratories. @ Look for the G-E monogram on every 
lamp you buy —for any purpose. Remember it is the 


constant aim of G-E lamp re- 
search to make G-E lamps.. 


Stay Brighter Louger 


New! Cxdilineg / Different’. ¢ eee General Electric 


lamp research makes cool, soft fluorescent “‘run around in circles’’ 


in stores, the new G-E CIRC- 
LINE lamp opens up many new 
possibilities for lighting and 
for decoration, too. See how it 
might be concealed above a tie 
rack to give light that helps 
customers buy. 


This is the 32-watt 
G-E CIRCLINE LAMP 
which will be avail- 
able early next year 
It measures 12 inches 
across. An 8'2 anda 
16-inch size will be 
evailable later. 


COMING SOON. New port- 
able lamps that carry this tag 
of the Certified Lamp Makers, 
and use the new G-E CIRC- 
LINE, will soon be available in 
stores all over the country. Look 
for this tag when you buy. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


t 
\ 
{ 
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The President’s Labor-Management 
onference, which opened in Wash- 
ngton on Nov. 5 with only a little less 
anfare than that attending the San 
rancisco meeting of the United Na- 
ions earlier in the year, was limping 
his week. 

Front page labor news was being 
nade not by the distinguished con- 
ferees from top industry and union 
ranks who had been called together to 
ind ways and means of minimizing in- 
dustrial disputes but by their lieuten- 
ants in steel, autos, and a myriad of 
other industries whose wrangles over 
wages and contract terms imperiled 
reconversion with strikes and threats 
of strikes (pages 100-112). 
¢ Ducking Real Issues—It was note- 
worthy that the leaders participating 
in the Washington conference—includ- 
ing the presidents of the A.F.L., C.L.O., 
United Mine Workers, National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, and the U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce—repoited — small 
progress but did not attribute the 
modesty of its achievements to dis- 
agreements. On the contrary, except for 
the A.F.L.-C.1.O. split, harmony pre- 
vailed. What made the conference of 
secondary importance was a disposi- 
tion to duck all the tough problems 
while the conferees dug in for what 
promised to be a long, undrzmatic stay 
in Washington. 

As a result, government managers 
of the conference lost all their * fears 
about the meetings breaking up in a 
row. Instead they were apprehensive 
that the big show would not even de- 
liver much of symbolic value. 
¢Shot in Arm Needed—The basic 
question—establishment of strike-pre- 
ventive machinery—was not even 
touched at midweek when Dr. George 
W. Taylor, conference secretary, went 
before the executive committee with an 
unhappy appraisal of the first ten days’ 
work. The conference will work only 
two days next week, so at least a fourth 
week of meetings is certain. A shot in 
the arm was necessary if the conference 
was to avoid collapsing of its own in- 
ertia. 

Taylor candidly said that the com- 
mittees simply were not getting down 
to bedrock. Labor and management 


abor Conference Becalmed 


Avoiding the basic issue—establishment of machinery to 
prevent strikes—conferees dig in for extended discussions of ques- 
ons not so controversial. Shot in the arm is needed. 


delegates were affable, long-winded, but 
ew gateiee of agreements only on super- 
cial questions. Taylor urged that the 
executive committee itselt tackle the 
issue of setting up an organization that 
would settle disputes, particularly over 
contract renewals or new contracts, be- 
fore they blossomed into strikes. 
e Country Is Waiting—Taylor told the 
top committee he was of the opinion 
that the country expects from the con- 
ference something in the nature of a 
successor to the National War Labor 
Board, but not necessarily a government 
agency. It might be strictly a labor- 
management affair. It could be organ- 
ized on a national, an area, or an 
industry basis. It could be a volun- 
tary arbitration tribunal or strictly a 
fact-finding body. Whatever shape it 
would take, the country is impatiently 
waiting, Taylor said. Furthermore he 
took occasion to warn, Congress was 
watching. : 
Actually, the subject of  strike-pre- 
ventive machinery is not clearly placed 
anywhere in the conference agenda. It 
appeared to be up to the executive com- 


mittee to take on the job itself or 
specifically assign it to one of the six 
working committees. 

e Plenty of Secrets—Other assignment 
and prodding were enecessary, too, 
the conference committees were to be 
productive. The foreman question was 


untackled. 


The committee on representation 
and jurisdictional questions, which 
promised the conference a completed 
set of recommendations before — the 
week-end recess, was strangely secretive 
Even ‘Taylor couldn't find out what 


was coming out of it. This committee’ 
report may provide the conference 
crowning ironic touch. Its dominant 
member is Big Bill Hutcheson of 
A.F.L.’s carpenters—the nation’s leading 
manufacturer of jurisdictional strikes. 
Employer members of the committe« 
on management's right to manag: 
started out pregnant with ideas—com 
plaints from their point of view. Latest 
advices indicated the committee had 
not progressed much beyond listing a 
lot of subjects for discussion and talk 
ing at length on the question whether 
management has the right to take away 
a unilaterally given insurance or pen 
sion plan. 
¢ Penalty for Strikes—The committee 
on conciliation services at least gave 


the appearance of being busy. It ad 
dressed itself: to the time-consuming 
program of hearing witnesses in and out 
of the government. Dr. William M 


While Labor-Management Conference committees parleyed—without notable 
results—labor leaders were finding that their first problem was to agree among 
themselves. C.I.O. President Philip Murray (standing) clashes with John L. 
Lewis (hand over mouth, right) over executive committee membership, as he 
clashed over the agenda. A.F L.’s William Green (extreme right) listens closely. 
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Leiserson gave this advice: Mediate dis- 

utes, not strikes. Leiserson had found 
that NWLB’s wartime practice of refus- 
ing to process a case while workers 
were on strike was worth adopting, or 
at least adapting to peacetime circum- 
stances. 

The rule could not be rigidly fol- 
lowed at first, but the government could 
avoid at least formal mediation during 
strikes. Leiserson thought that maybe 
over a period of five years or so the 
government could build such a pattern 
that unions would come to learn that a 
strike was the poorest method of invok- 
ing government assistance. 


Movie Surrender? 


Industry’s united front in 
antitrust case is reported crack- 
ing. One of Big Five may seek a 
consent decree. 


Another cleavage in the ranks of 

Hollywood's major motion picture pro- 
ducing companies was envisioned this 
week, just a few days after the studios 
had ended their most serious rift in 
two decades. 
e Plus and Minus—The majors could 
hail the return to the Motion Picture 
Producers & Distributors of America, 
Inc.—the so-called Hays organization— 
of Warner Bros., which pulled out in a 
huff last June 1 (BW—Mar.10°45,p32) 
because of dissatisfaction with the qual- 
ity of “front” afforded the industry by 
Will H. Hays, then the movie czar. 
With Hays succeeded by Eric A. 
Johnston (BW —Sep.22°45,p7), Wamers 
found the climate of M.P.P.D.A more 
agreeable and hustled back into the 
organization. 

On the minus side for the industry 
was a recurrent report in New York, 
where the Big Five are defending them- 
selves in federal court against monopoly 
charges (BW —Sep.29°45,p83), that one 
of their number is about to throw in 
the towel, again breaking the united 
front. 

e Guessing Game—The studio all 

to be considering surrender is identified 
variously, best evidence of the specula- 
tive nature of the report. Some quarters 
think that it is RKO Pictures, Inc., 
others say that it is Loew’s, Inc. (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer), and, of course, offi- 
cials of both producing companies ve- 
hemently deny any knowledge of an 
intended defection. 

In the antitrust suit, the studios are 
accused of fostering a monopoly at the 
expense of independent producers, dis- 
tributors, and exhibitors of screen fare 
by (1) giving their own theaters first 


EUROPA: UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Once the pride of Germany's merchant fleet, the Europa, world’s third largest 
ship, warps into a New York pier under the big guns of the battleship Missouri 
to begin its duties as a U.S. transport. A prize of war, the 15-year-old giant, 
refurbished and equipped for 6,600 soldiers, went this week to Southampton 
to ferry troops home from Europe. The most famous war ferries, Britain's 


Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, are slated to resume their peacetime jobs. 
Whether the Europa, like the Leviathan, first World War prize, becomes 
the flagship of the United States peacetime fleet remains conjecture. 


crack at the better films they produce 
and (2) requiring independent exhibdi- 
tors to accept features in blocks of five 
or more. 

Attorney General Tom Clark’s aim, 
now being prosecuted by Assistant At- 
torney General Wendell Berge, is to 
divorce the studios from the theaters. 
For obvious reasons, the studios are op- 
posed to divorce. 

@ Looking Ahead—On the other hand, 
any studio which could persuade itself 
that the fight is futile might hope for 
a show of clemency from the Antitrust 
Division if it broke the united front 
of resistance. This type of reasoning 
undoubtedly is responsible for the re- 
port that some studio is about to drop 
the fight and propose a consent decree. 

Probably what has turned eyes on 
RKO is that this studio, as much as 
eight months ago, was known to have 
drawn up contingent plans for cutting 
adrift its producing facilities and keep- 
ing its theaters, numbering a hundred 
or so. 

Hollywood would be surprised if the 
legal advisers of others of the Big Five 
had not prepared similarly for a con- 
tingency. 

° Check Likely—One aspect of 
the RKO divorce formula which the 
trust busters would scrutinize carefully 
before accepting it is a plan to negotiate 
a long-term booking elite sa 
the producing and exhibiting facilities 


before divorcing them. Such a franchise 
could be fashioned to perpetuate some 
of the booking practices which the anti- 
trust suit is intended to smash. 

Loew’s also operates about a hundred 
theaters, centered mainly in New York 
City. Because it has turned out a fairly 
consistent box office product, with top 
stars and directors, M-G-M never has 
been fully dependent on its own theaters 
for bookings. Hence it is regarded as 
less likely to be damaged by divorce. 

Rises in production costs in the past 
year or two have caused more than one 
studio to reappraise its multiple func- 
tions in the light of the government’s 
persistence on the antitrust front. Gen- 
erally it is conceded that any major, 
given a choice of the two, would hang 
on to its theaters (greater, steadier re 
turn on investment) and get rid of its 
studios. 
© Trial Nears Close—The antitrust trial, 
which opened Oct. 8, has only a few 
more days to go. It may take the special 
three-judge coart anywhere from 30 to 
90 days to bring in a decision. This 
might be a simple finding of not guilty. 
If it should be “guilty,” more hearings 
might be necessary to determine thie 
form of relief. 

If the report of a defection has any 
foundation in fact, it creates another 
dificult problem for Eric Johnston, 
whose capacity for spreading oil on 
troubled waters has been taxed from 
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» day he succeeded Will Hays as 


A. May Return—But there scems 
me likelihood that United Artists, 
nich withdrew from M.P.P.D.A. 


chiefly because most of its producing 
afhliates are members of the rival So- 
ciety of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers, will return to the Hays or- 
ganization. 


Auto Dealers Beard the OPA 


Marshalled array of congressional strength delays announce- 
of Ford and Studebaker prices. Increases of 3% to 5% over 
942 expected, with Ford agency discount cut from 24% to 20%. 


OPA seethed with plans for announc- 
ng retail ceiling prices on at least two 
akes of 1946 model cars this week— 
ord and Studebaker—while auto deal- 
aided by an impressive delegation of 
ongressmen, fought a delaying action to 
orce last minute concessions from Price 
dministrator Chester Bowles. 
For its size, the National Automobile 
ealers Assn. is one of the most potent 
obbies in Washington. Representing 


Rome 15,000 dealers of the nation’s 


otal of 35,000, it has effectively brought 


pressure to bear on Congress many 


times, even though its membership in 


,any one district is exceedingly small. 


But N.A.D.A. did itself proud this week. 
e Halted in Midair—When 316 con- 
gressmen registered at a House Small 
Business Committee hearing, the re- 
sultant hullabaloo halted auto pricing 
in midair. Reconversion Director John 
W. Snyder agreed to examine auto pric- 
ing personally. 

Grudgingly admiring “the greatest 
single pressure group operation since 
OPA was established,” Bowles reluc- 
tantly gave ground. After having let it 


be known that OPA would announce 
new car prices last Thursday, come hell 
or high water, Bowles yielded to the 
request of the committee’s chairman, 
Rep. Wright Patman, the auto dealers’ 
spokesman and also, heretofore, one of 
OPA’s staunchest allies, to hold up the 
price announcement until officials had 
studied further data submitted by 
N.A.D.A. 
e Dealers’ Complaint—Mceat of the deal- 
ers’ complaint, of course, is that they 
will be required to absorb a good part 
of the price increases OPA is allowing 
manufacturers (BW—Nov.10’45,p15). 
In spite of their forceful showing, 
neither dealers nor congressmen had 
much hope by midweek that OPA 
would soften its policies or that an- 
nouncement of the new car prices would 
be delayed more than momentarily. 
e Expectation—Although OPA was care- 
fully guarding against premature leaks 
on these prices, the trade had a pretty 
good idea of what they would be. Re- 
tail prices of 1946 models were ex- 
pected to range from 3% to 5% higher 
than the ’42 prices for similar models. 
Generally, however, a good part of 


READYING FOR ANOTHER RUSH 


Nestled among Colorado’s loftiest mountains, the old 
silver “camp” of Aspen weighs its future prospects—as a 
Super vacation resort. Mainspring behind the idea is 
Walter P. Paepcke, president of the Container Corp. 
of America, who has bought 20 houses, is having them 
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refurnished in the decor of the 90’s. Another Paepcke 
purchase is the old Percy LaSalle mine on the road to 
the ghost town of Ashcroft (twelve miles from Aspen) 
where miners “in the chips” built luxurious homes and 
headquarters. Several of Paepcke’s Chicago friends are 
reported interested financially in the plan, as is the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western which runs a spur into Aspen. 
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these increases will be accounted for by 
more horsepower, bigger wheelbases, 
and other added features so that—on a 
basis of strict comparability—the new 
prices will be little above ’42 levels. 

¢ Ford and Studebaker—OPA is com- 
pletely satisfied with the prices for only 
two makes, Ford and Studebaker. With 
dealers absorbing part of an estimated 
10% increase in Ford’s 1942 model base 
price plus a $25 to $30 allowance for a 
new motor, retail prices on the various 
Ford models will average from some 
1.45% to 5.34% higher than in ’42. 

Ford’s dealer discount is cut from 
24% to 20%; for example, from $203 
to $173 on a two-passenger coupe. The 
dealer discount is OPA’s big problem. 
Eventually, OPA will require the same 
amount of cost absorption from dealers 
of all makes. Officials were having a 
tough time fixing the discount for Ford 
and Studebaker without ceilings for 
other makes. 

Increases for Studebaker are slightly 

higher than those for Ford. 
e Data Awaited—OPA had complete 
pricing data for Packard, but was strug- 
gling to persuade the company to pare 
its cost estimates. One small indepen- 
dent got data in OPA’s hands late this 
week. General Motors, Chrysler, and 
the rest of the independents have not 
submitted complete data. 

Whether the dealers would suffer 
50% mortality in their ranks, as they 
alleged, if their discounts were cut dras- 
tically from the prewar average of 24% 
was something no one could positively 
determine, of course. But it was evi- 
dent that they had weathered the 
war well, despite their 1941 worries that 
a cessation of car production would drive 
almost all of them out of business. 

e Survival Record—Estimates today are 
that the 43,000 dealerships of 1941 
have shrunk to 35,000 or so. But that 
indicated 20% decline was mostly in 
fringe agencies, Car companies all say 
that franchise surrenders represented no 
more than about 9% of gross volume. 

The survivors have profited by the 
service business created by continued 
aging of cars during the war. The net 
worth of Cadillac dealers in 1941 aver- 
aged $94,000, for example; last year it 
stood at $120,000. Buick dealers have 
an average plant and equipment invest- 
ment of $25,000, and are spending more 
to increase capacity. 

e Attractive Field?—If the car makers 
were willing, they could fill up any holes 
in their dealer organizations in a hu 
—an indication that Bowles had a potent 
point when he said he’d “like to form a 
syndicate to buy up some auto dealer- 
ships right now,” even in the face of 
the intended cost absorption plan. He 
received immediate offers from dis- 
gruntled dealers. 
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PCA AND NORTHEAST PROPOSE AIR MERGER 


y a ih 
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mee Pennsylvania Central Airlines | 


=e a Northeost Airlines 
— a larg’ 
“eeu: wan'| Pptions f 
€ poir 
The proposed merger of Pennsylvamia-Centra! Airlines and Northeast Airlines jostwat 
would give P.C.A. a strong position in New England and provide all but one HR t© t 
leg (New York-Washington) of a coastal route from Maine to North Carolina, anc 
. lj ment, as well as the management of 
Air ine Mergers the two lines willbe entirely inte. 
‘ grated. 
Pennsylvania-Central and  ¢ Total of 5,000 Mi—P.C.A. now op. 
Niestianiat line ts th t erates over some 4,000 mi. of routes 
ortheast combine Is the newest jis system, centered on Pittsburgh, 
consolidation proposed to CAB, vers a thick arc that runs from Michi 
‘ . gan to North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Joint routes total 5,000 mi. northern Alabama. The P.C.A. line 
from Pittsburgh to New York connects 
Airline mergers are coming thick and with the Northeast routes that run 
fast these days as domestic air carriers south from Boston. Otherwise the two 
jockey for position, preparing for the systems do not touch. 
postwar scramble for trafhe. Six weeks Northeast brings about 1,000 mi. of 
ago, American Airlines arranged to routes into the merger plan. Its lines, 
take over Mid-Continent (BW—Sep.29 centered on Boston, will give P.C.A 
”45,p52). Now, Pennsylvania-Central _ its first access to New England, and will 
Airlines and Northeast Airlines have serve as an important feeder for south- 
struck a deal for merger. bound traffic. 
e Seeking a Bigger Share—For P.C.A., Perhaps more important than the 
the merger represents a long step for-. mileage is the shape of the system the 
ward in its plans to secure a larger share new merger will create. P.C.A., which 
of the profitable traffic originating in started as an inland line, still does not 
eastern seaboard cities. For Northeast, have a through route along the sca- 
it answers the question of what a re- board. A little less than a year ago it 
ional airline is to do when it faces stif- got Civil Aeronautics Board permission 
ening competition from the big na- to fly from Pittsburgh to New York 
tional systems. (BW—Dec.23’44,p7), but as yet it has 
If stockholders of both companies no route between New York and Wash. 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board ap-_ ington. 
prove, P.C.A. will absorb Northeast @ One Missing Link—On a map 0 
completely. Northeast’s stockholders P.C.A. routes, the Pittsburgh-New 
will get a half a share of P.C.A. com- York line now juts beyond the perim- 
mon for each share that they now hold. eter of the system. But when the 
This will mean issuing about 250,000 tie-up with Northeast is complete. 
additional P.C.A. shares, bringing its P.C.A. will have one line paralleling 
total stock up to 750,000 shares. if the the coast from Maine through Boston 
deal goes through, the routes, the equip- to New York and another from Wash- 
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ton to Norfolk and Elizabeth City, 
C.. where the route turns west to- 
4 Knoxville. The only missing link 
, coastal route from North Carolina 
Maine then will be the stretch from 
ashington to New York. Obviously, 
A. will be able to make a powerful 
yment for permission to fly that leg. 
‘The merger probably will precipitate 
ne reshuffling of traffic in New Eng- 
d, where present operators, besides 
»theast, include Colonial, American, 
stern, United, and T.W.A. P.C.A. 
ssengers bound for New England now 
pnsfer to one of these lines. Once the 
ager is closed, P.C.A. of course will 
‘to hang onto the New England traf- 
that it originates. 
Competition Grows—I'rom the stand- 
int of public regulation, the merger 
one more nail in the coffin of the 
ng-abandoned idea that major air- 
nes should not be allowed to compete. 
he big lines already parallel each other 
a large extent, and mergers or appli- 
ptions for new routes are multiplying 
1¢ points of competition. ‘The first 
istwar slump in air traffic seems cer- 
nin to touch off competitive battJes in 
btes and services all over the country. 


Irrigation Warfare Renewed 


Old dispute over U.S. limitation on size of tracts eligible for 
water divides reclamation forces but new federal contract in 
Central Valley indicates stretching of government policy. 


More people have been killed in 
quarrels over water than over gold in 
the arid West. That era is past, but 
water can still generate more western 
acrimony than virtually any other sub- 
ject. 

The National Reclamation Assn., an 
organization of western irrigation inter- 
ests, held its first postwar meeting in 
Denver this week, hoping for and plan- 
ning tremendous irrigation expansion in 
the West but with differences of opin- 
ion as to detail. The discussions revolve 
around U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
projects for every major western river 
basin, to cost nearly $3 billion, and 
create 135,000 new farms, with irriga- 
tion of 6,700,000 acres of arid land, and 
larger water supplies for 9,364,000 acres. 
e Acreage Limitation Debated—Chicf 
disagreement in N.R.A. is over the so- 


FINAL TOUCHES ON THE WATER TREATY 


called 160-acre limitation, which has 
been in the Reclamation Act since its 
passage in 1902, and which provides, in 
essence, that federally provided water 
must not be supplied to more than 160 
acres under one ownership, 

The limitation applies, of course, only 
while the farmer is still paying bac 
the cost of the irrigation improvement 
(in 40 years without interest). When 
the project has paid out, the govern- 
ment has no more to say. 

The limitation is an extension of 

the principles of the Homestead Act 
of 1862, and for essentially the same 
purpose: to make the irrigation projects 
the sites of family-size farms and homes 
instead of huge commercial ventures. 
This policy has been under attack f 
some time by some elements in the 
N.R.A. and elsewhere, on the ground 
that it is outmoded and often evaded. 
Some irrigation improvements have 
been exempted or partly exempted. 
e Modification Asked—A year ago the 
N.R.A. demanded removal of the lim- 
itation for projects for which the U.S. 
would provide only a_ supplemental 
water supply (BW—Dec.2’44,p34); and 
specifically for the Central Valley proj 
ect in California (BW—May13'44,p21), 
where many large commercial farms 
would be barred from additional water 
supplies from the U.S. unless they 
agreed to dispose of irrigated holdings 
of more than 160 acres. 

The Interior Dept., splitting with the 
N.R.A. on the subject, and the Dept. of 
Agriculture have fought back, contend- 
ing that the provision is needed to in- 
sure family-size farms for returning 
veterans. ° 
e Results Surveyed—The Agriculture 
Dept.’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics made public a study of two 
towns in the Central Valley, one sur 
rounded by big commercial farms, the 
other by family-size enterprises, with a 
striking contrast in favor of the latter 
in every economic and social respect. 

Commercial farm operators there were 


Signers of the water treaty, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes and Mexican 
Ambassador Don Antonio Espinosa de los Monteros—pen in hand—make it 
oficial as (standing left to right) Rep. Sol Bloom, Senators Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, Eugene D. Millikin, Warren R. Austin look on, The treaty 
assures Mexico of 1,500,000 acre-ft. of water a year from the Colorado River, 
divides a portion of the lower Rio Grande waters about equally between the 
two countries, allows for the development of the Tijuana River and various 
dam projects. President Truman has requested a fund of $221,842,000 as a 
step in starting work on the U. S. share of construction (BW —Nov.3’45,p31). 


quoted as saying they'd never take water 
from government canals under the lim 
itation, and they seemed to have the 
edge, because the underground strata are 
such that they could simply suck up 
the water from underneath through 
wells, without paying the government 
anything. 

e Restriction Relaxed—Now, simultane- 
ously with the N.R.A.’s debate, comes a 
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A cartoon from the Kansas Business 
Magazine typifies the caustic brand of 
propaganda aimed at moves to TVA- 


ize the Missouri River Valley—so bit- 
ter that some observers report it 
weakens anti-MVA arguments. 


modified but significant victory for the 
Bureau of Reclamation on the question 
in the Central Valley. Recently it signed 
the first contract with the South San 
Joaquin water district to supply water 
in a region where approximately 600 
farms comprise 700,000 acres, while 
the remaining 800,000 acres are divided 
into 12,300 comparatively small hold- 
Ings. 

The surprise and significance lie in 
the terms. The 160-acre limitation ap- 
plies to farms owned by an unmarried 
person; for married couples it is stretched 
to 320 acres; owners of larger tracts 
must contract to sell off their excess 
land within ten years at fair appraised 
prices, before they can get any water. 

Apparently this presages a slightly 
stretched, but by no means discarded, 
lymitation act, unless Congress kills the 
whole thing. One contention of oppo- 
nents is that if the federal irrigation 
program frankly turns into one to set 
up large commercial farms, eastern con- 
gressmen, always grudging with funds 
for western irgation development as 
competing with their own farm constit- 
uents, may fight the whole project. 

e MVA Opposed—The N.R.A. is all-out 
in support of the proposal for a joint 
$1,500,000,000 development of the 
Missouri River Basin by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army Engineers, 
but it fiercely opposes a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority, or development of any 
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river basin anywhere by an agency re- 
sembling the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

‘Supporters of an over-all authority 
for development of the Missouri Valley 
were disappointed when President Tru- 
man remained firmly on the fence in 
regard to the merits of a TVA for the 
Missouri Valley in his Gilbertsville 
speech. 

MVA proponents claim that it will 
be a hard fight, but that there will be 
an MVA in five to ten years, in spite 
of the second successive setback for the 
Murray MVA bill—an adverse report 
by the Senate Committee on Irrigation 
& Reclamation, following an adverse 
report by the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill still has to be considered 

by a subcommittee of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 
e Agencies Race—Both the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Anny Engineers 
are driving ahead, in the evident hope 
of getting so much of their program 
started, that the MVA advocates will 
become discouraged and give up. 

The agencies have agreed on plans 
for the huge earth dam—probably 
bulkier than the mammoth Fort Peck 
Dam in Montana, also on the Missouri, 
to be built across the Missouri—at Fort 
Garrison, N. D. 

Onginal plans were for a structure to 
hold back 17 million acre-feet of water. 
Through agreement, these plans have 
recently been expanded to provide stor- 
age of 23,500,000 acre-feet, with a pool- 
level to be raised if or when necessary, 


to 1,850 ft. above sea level. ‘I 
flood some 30,000 acres of 
land, and would, without ci) ., 3, 
out the city of Williston, N. 1. as, 
as the lower end of some cx: 
gation districts near that city . 
thousand acres of Indian 1a 
posedly protected by treaty. 

The Army Engineers propos. , bely 
the pool reacines that height, to dike 
the city and the existing irrigati 
Cost of the dam is estimated at §}) 
million and the dike system, i{ neg 
sary, at $18 million. The prop 
receiving bitter local oppositio: 
© Differences Composed—The |i, 
tion fight applies here, too, as, for ¢j 
matter, everywhere in the We:t. ‘Ij 
Bureau of Reclamation plans tlic yj 
mate irrigation of about 4,300,000 acy 
in the a Basin. Should thie iy 
itation policy hold, this would be ayaj 
able in family-size farms for veteran; 
Should it not, the development mig 
be in many thousand-acre tracts estah 
lishing a social and economic patter 
like that in much of the Central Valle 

The agencies apparently have als 
composed their differences on anothe 
point. In 1944, Bureau of Reclamatio 
experts contended that a 9-ft. navig 
tion channel to Sioux City, Iowa, g 
planned by the Army Engineers, woul 
take so much water that upper rive 
irrigation would be greatly curtailed. 

Recently, Army engineer officers hav¢ 
been saying that navigation works wil 
be practicable as far as the Monta 
North Dakota line. 
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Displaying some very fancy foot- 
work, the railroads have slipped mmto 
the inside track in the competition to 
take over the Pullman sleeping car 
business. Immediately after the Phil- 
adelphia federal court closed pre- 
liminary hearings on the four bids 
that have been filed so far (BW— 
Nov.3'45,p19), the railroad grou 
withdrew its offer and notified Pull- 
man, Inc., that it would accept the 
original proposition that Pullman 
made to the carriers more than a year 
ago (BW—Sep.16°44.p32). 

Pullman promptly called it a deal 
and asked the court to approve the 
sale of its sleeping car business to the 
roads for a price of about $75,000,- 
000. This automatically puts the rail- 
roads ahead of the other bidders, 
since last week the court told Pull- 
man to pick the offer it wanted to 
accept and then come back for ap- 
proval. 

The deal is still a long way from 


Railroads Steal a Base in Pullman Contest 


being cut and dried, however. Before 
giving approval, the court will allow 
the Justice Dept. Antitrust Division 
—which brought the suit that forced | 
separation of Pullman’s sleeping car | 
business from its car manufacturing 
operations—to say what it thinks of 
the railroads as prospective buycrs. 

The other three bidders—Standard 
Steel Spring Co., Otis & Co., and 
Glore, Forgan & Co.—likewise will 
have an opportunity to protest. The 
court also has allowed the states of 
California and Colorado to file a pe- 
tition against railroad managemcnt 
of the sleeping car business. 

On their side, the roads can buil< 
a strong case around the fact tha 
Pullman cars have to operate ove 
their lines and in conjunction wit! 
their service. Railroads also hx 
options to purchase the best of t! 
Pullman equipment now operatin 
and could leave little for any othe 
buyer to take over. 
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one of Los Alamos’ cafeterias, 
eto Tafoya, Pueblo governor, pre- 
Hes behind the steam table. 
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fve-mile range; one of its pianists is 


Los Alamos Debut 


Atomic city is still busy 
assembling bombs, but blackout 
lifts enough to show town’s 
dramatic role in war effort. 


Ghost-town-in-reverse is Los Alamos, 
N. M., site of the Atomic Bomb Project 
Laboratory, the solid shape of whose 
homes and dormitories, stores and 
theaters, churches. and schools is only 
now being revealed. Its technical area, 
where bombs are still being assembled, 
is still blacked out to newsmen, as are 
those of the other two atomic project 
cities, Pasco, Wash. (BW—Aug.11'45, 
p15), and Oak Ridge, Tenn. (BW—Oct. 
27'45,p21), where plutonium and U-235 
are produced. 

@ Once a Hamlet—Perched on 7,400-ft. 
Pajarita Plateau, Los Alamos is an hour’s 


= 
5 
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drive northwest of Santa Fe, and across 
half the state from the spot near Ala 
mogordo where the test atomic bomb 
was exploded. Two and one-half years 
ago it was an insignificant hamlet of 
about 100 persons, of considerably less 
interest to the passing tourist than the 
neighboring Indian reservation, Santa 
Clara Pueblo, whose former governor, 
Cleto ‘Tafoya, now works in Los Alamos’ 
East Cafeteria. 

The town’s sole claim to distinction 
was the Los Alamos Ranch School for 
Boys; the school buildings were the 
nucleus of the hundreds of buildings 
which now accommodate Los Alamos’ 
6,000 population—two-thirds of it ci 
vilian. 

e Isolated Spot—Scientific groups which 
had been working on the atomic bomb 
elsewhere began moving into Los Ala- 
mos soon after the Army took it over 
early in 1943. To house them and 
other project workers Army Engineers 
erected 300 buildings containing 620 


0 longer a mere postoffice number (right), the “secret” city of Los Alamos resumes its identity. It has a radio with 
Dr. Otto Frisch (left), physicist and nephew of Dr. Lise Meitner. 


Decor is typically western, outside the well-stocked trading post as well as inside the comfortable, four-family homes. 
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Apartments in Los Alamos are standardized but rents vary with salaries. 


family units, dormitories for unmar- 
ried personnel, and prefabricated three- 
room houses. Military barracks, Quon- 
set huts, and government-owned and 
privately owned trailers rounded out 
the war-emergency housing accommoda- 
tions. In addition, 37 buildings were 
constructed in. the main technical area 
and about 200 on the property that is 
used for the project itself. All construc- 
tion materials had to be trucked in 
from Santa Fe or from Albuquerque, 
the nearest rail points, over tortuous 
roads that in the beginning were not 
even completely paved. 

Life in isolated Los Alamos was much 
like that in any other American town, 
and in some ways easier. Housewives 
reported no difficulty in shopping for 
war-scarce meat and butter at the Armmy 
Commissary, though they were not ex- 
empt from rationing. The few available 
servants were allotted to those who 
needed them most, but housewives had 
the use of a well-equipped community 
laundry. 
eA New University—The town’s cli- 
mate—up to the 80's in summer, and 
with a range of 20 F. to 40 F. in winter— 
permitted summer sports such as golf 
on the nine-hole course built by volun- 
tary labor, and skiing and skating in win- 
ter. Not a few residents owned nding 
horses. 

Newly opened is Los Alamos Uni- 
versity, a nonmilitary undertaking for 
local personnel; its faculty is studded 
with scientists which the atomic bomb 
project had already recruited from the 
nation’s leading universities. It offers 
18 courses in chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, and metallurgy—but not, as was 
once rumored, in atomic energy. 

The precautions which hid these 


community goings-on, as well as the 
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world-shaking developments in the Los 
Alamos technical area, did not stop with 
the usual barbed wire fences, heavy de- 
tachments of military police, and signs 
warning against loose talk. For example, 
broadcasting radius of KRS, the local 
radio station, was only five miles. 

© Needed: a Postoffice—Telephone calls 
to top personnel like Dr. Robert J. 
Oppenheimer, until recently director of 
the project, netted only the operator's 
question “Who's calling?” and the 
impassive statement that the director 


would call back if he wished to do so. 


And only now does Los Alamos have 
hopes of getting its own postoffice; all 
during the war it was merely “Box 1589, 
Santa Fe.” 


Cartel Foes, Inc. 


Canadian report on effects 
of restrictive practices asks for 
joint action by big nations to 
curb private trade combines. 


A Canadian report, detailing evidence 
of injury to that nation’s economy re- 
sulting from restrictive trade practices 
set up in cartel agreements, and cas- 
tigating U. S. and British firms, has 
been submitted to Parliament in Ot- 
tawa by Louis S. St. Laurent, Canada’s 
Minister of Justice. 

It is the opening salvo in a co- 
ordinated U. S.-British-Canadian attack 
on cartels, since it appeals for imterna- 
tional action to terminate or regulate 
private international business agree- 
ments. 

e Gains, at a Price—The rt ac- 
knowledges the importance of foreign 


capital in speeding the Do: 
dustrialization and giving « 
technological advances ori: :at), 
laboratories in the U.S. anc ese: 
but insists that these gains a 
bought at a price. 

The establishment in ( jn, 
branch plants of United State, 
other foreign firms has, ac: ordi, 
the report, frequently be 
panied by severe restrictio 
freedom of these plants to 
in Canada’s export trade. \{ox 
the report states, the brinch 
method of expanding Canadian ;; 
try has often discouraged in 
research in Canada. 
@ Examples Cited—Allegation, of ¢, 
operations which have direct); 
directly injured Canadian ec: 
clude these examples: 

(1) Canadian Industries, [| td. 
chemical concern 85% to 95 
by Imperial Chemicals Industries, | 
(British), and E. I. du Pont de Ne 
& Co., Inc. (American), was sct up 
serve the Canadian market. | 


d 


~ Canadian company, it could h 


fited from the British Empire prefer 
tial tariff rates in Australia, \ 
Zealand, and elsewhere, but was ref 
permission to export its product 
those countries, the markets ha 
been otherwise allocated by th 
companies. 

An embarrassing consequence 
C.I.L.’s inability, on one occasion, 
accept an order from the West | 
dies which had been procured | 
Canadian trade commissioner to ; 
government-owned ships plying t 
trade. 

(2) Prior to the antitrust indictin: 
of General Electric Co. in the Unit 
States, cemented tungsten carbide { 
use in the manufacture of machi 
tools could be imported onl; 

G.E. and its subsidiary Carboloy, int 
U. S., which had restrictive agreen 
with German Krupp. 

(3) Canada needed British plate giz 
to fulfill conditions of the British prete 
ential tariffs, but auto manufacture 
in Canada were unable to obtain m 
than 22% of their requirement becaw 
of private agreements by foreign pli 
glass manufacturers. This occur 
despite the fact that British plate gla 
was put on the Canadian free list | 
1932. 

(4) High-grade magnesia refractone 
could be obtained by Canadia: 
only from two American manufactucay 
who held exclusive rights to scl] 
North America outside of the Unite 
States. 

(5) Cartel agreements with Europea 
producers enabled U. S. exporters ‘ 
Canada to maintain the price 
phur, a leading Canadian 1 p0 
(vital to paper manufacture), at ‘1! 
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Statement of 


Position— 


Until the present tight steel situation is 
eased, there will be an unbalanced condi- 
tion in all steel stocks. 


There are three principal reasons for this: 


1. Labor and coal shortages are cur- 
rently lowering steel production. 


2. Every industry is anxious to get on 
with reconversion and peacetime 
production. 


3. There is a tremendous backlog of 
maintenance and repair require- 
ments. 


Ryerson stocks, largest in the nation, re- 
flect current conditions. And because of 
the great load, it is not always possible 
to supply the desired steel or deliver 
available steel as quickly as usual. But 
we are doing everything we can to satisfy 
every customer’s requirements. 

When a certain kind or size of steel is 
not immediately available, every effort is 
made to suggest satisfactory alternates 
which buyers may use with confidence. 

Ryerson’s 103 years of experience in 
maintaining large and complete stocks 


and working closely with all industries, 
makes the recommendations of Ryerson 
metallurgists and engineers particularly 
practical and helpful. 

We thank our customers for their cour- 
tesy and patience, for the confidence they 
have placed in our judgment when alter- 
nates for wanted steels have had to be 
offered, and for understanding our po- 
sition. 

Ryerson will continue to serve you to 
the best of its ability from its eleven 
strategically located plants. Stocks will 
be brought to normal as quickly as pos- 
sible. This means that Ryerson will be 
among the first to have more complete 
stocks of present scarce steels—that Ryer- 
son will continue to be the largest stock 
source for steel in the country. 


ai tae 


President 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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FAST- ACTING 


Cleansers 


The speed with which floors are 
cleaned by means of mechanical 
scrubbing depends on the cleanser 
as well as on the capacity of the 
scrubbing machine. A slow-acting 
cleanser slows up the cleaning 
process...requires prolonged brush 
action, especially on the hard-to- 
clean areas, hence keeps the 
machine in operation longer. 


Finnell Cleaning Powders, spe- 


cially compounded to work in and 
with scrubbing machines, act 
instantaneously on dirt, oil, and 
grease, allowing the machine to 
remove the accumulation in mini- 
mum operating time. In other 
words, Finnell Fast - Acting Cleans- 


ers keep pace with the speed of 


machine -scrubbing! All Finnell 
Powders are compounded in 
Finnell’s own powder mill. Con- 
tainers range from 5-lb. bags to 
300-lb. barrels. 


For literature or consultation, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System. Inc. 381] East St.. Elkhart, 
Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa. Ont. 
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ton through the depression an: 
the price to $17 a ton in 1937 
while, the two principal Nort! 
can producers showed averag 
over a 20-year period of 13% ai 
nonacte o 

(6) Cartel control of fertilivcr y, 
terials kept potash prices higl, th 
discouraging farmers from doing the 
own mixing. 

(7) Canadian production of clect 
lamps was largely controlled by Ge 
eral Electric Co., which was accy 
of hindering the introduction of fluorg 
cent lighting. 

(8) Pooling of patents and liceng 
kept prices in the radio field higly 
in Canada than in the U. S. and, § 
a time, deprived Canadians of oy 
priced receivers. 

(9) Three firms dominating the worl 
match market controlled match pr 
duction in Canada under an arrangg 
ment which prevented the export | 
matches from Canada. 
© Effects on Economy—In__ indictin 
cartels, the report summarized the 
disservice to Canada and other cow 
tries by charging, among other thing 
that the arrangements limited produ 
tion and impeded the most efficicnt ug 
of world resources; raised or maintained 
consumer prices; restricted import 
exports; and, through formation 


celebrate th 
of the the 


America, 


: ‘ , uged an 

private industrial empires, tended | = 
’ . mM 

supplant governments in the det vale tri 

mination of certain national comune: -— inp 

policies. beter, wh 

he electes 


Cartels will thwart or impede post 
war recovery and interfere with { 
employment, the report further co 
tends. 

“Attempts to protect old investment 
by limiting the introduction of nev 
techniques and new products will mak 
more difficult the maintenance of a hie! 
level of employment in the postwar 
world based upon new investincnt 
Cartels may tend to thwart governicnt 
policies aimed at expansion and fu 
employment by taking advantage of 
increasing demand to increase pric 
or stabilize them when they should 
be falling,” Parliament was told in the 
report. 
© Control Recommended—The report 
goes on to recommend protectin; 
measures: 

(1) Government record of anv sig- 
nificant changes in the degree of finan- 
cial control that may be exercised by 
foreign corporations over domestic 
companies. 

(2) More adequate provision 
initiation of inquines by the Combines 
Investigations Branch of the Justice 
Dept.—Canada’s equivalent of the Anti- 
trust Division of the United States 
Justice Dept. 

(3) Formulation of federal policy on 


for 
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celebrate the open- 
of the then longest rail line 
America, the Erie Railroad 
unged a now famous junket 
May 14, 1851. Included 
ing the guests who made the 
mile trip were President 
lard Fillmore, several mem- 
sof bis cabinet and Daniel 
cbster, who is pictured here 
he elected to travel. 


In his hair was the snow of 69 active years—but 
in the heart and mind of Daniel Webster was 
ever-youthful eagerness to sample new and bet- 
ter things. 

So when the Erie Railroad celebrated the open- 
ing of the first “long” rail line, he prescribed his 
own accommodations. Other distinguished guests 
could ride in coaches if they preferred — Mr. 
Webster would take a rocking chair on an open 
flatcar, so as not to miss anything new and ex- 
citing. 

Were he with us today, Daniel would still find 
new and better things along the lines of the Erie. 
Heavy grades that “bottlenecked” freight move- 
ments for a long time, have bowed down before 


( VI LOCOMOTIVES............. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grong, 

KEEP AMERICA STRONG Mi SINGLE ENGINES... Up 0 200 HP) ee 

BUY VICTORY BONDS oreeray MULTIPLE UNITS |_| Up te 800 475 amotio: os gamete 
POWER ENGINES ......150 40 2000 #.?. ... _. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland I), Ohio 


SAMPLE OF THE NEW AND BETTER 


General Motors Diesel locomotives — and long 
strings of freight cars now move with dependable 
on-time regularity without split-up between Chi- 
cago and Jersey City. 

Here, as in the service of 83 other major lines 
and heavy industries, this modern motive power 
is dramatically heralding new and better things 
to come. 

For their great power, their speed, their un- 
matched smoothness make one thing clear: 
When whole lines become completely GM 
Dieselized, schedules can be clipped, costs still 
more reduced—and all your travels blessed with 
fresh new comfort and ease. 


ee ee 
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FIDELITY Machines 
PRECISIONEERING 


is Productive and Protective 


Productive, because precision 
assures quality and uniformity; 
protective, because where pre- 
cision is combined with sound 
engineering, you get enduring 
service. 


Again and again, users of 
FIDELITY MACHINES for the 
textile, wire, packing, asbestos, 
rubber and allied industries re- 
port production that has ex- 
ceeded expectations—in volume, 
sustained quality and low operat- 
ing cost. 


Precision is inherent in the 
machines which FIDELITY 
makes for such operations as 
knitting, braiding, winding and 
spooling. Control, measurement 
and inspection are repetitive 
operations in every department. 
This devotion to precision per- 
vades the plant and makes the 
name FIDELITY your safeguard 
to production either through its 
own machines or those which it 
may produce for you. 


For more information, write for 


@ copy of “Facilities” and special 
Salictins an hi for knitting, 
braiding, spooling or winding. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


international cartels in line with policy 
on domestic combines, for the guidance 
of Canadian representatives in inter- 
national negotiations. 

(4) Support for establishment of an 
international office to cope with cartels, 
within the framework of the United 
Nations Organization, and considera- 
tion of other proposals in this field 
tentatively advanced by the United 
States. 
¢ On International Basis—The report 
points out that many of the restrictive 
practices of international cartels may 
not be susceptible to control by any 
one country. In calling for intergovern- 
mental negotiation, representations to 
other countries whose nationals are 
engaged in restrictive practices which 
are prejudicial to the interests of the 
Canadian public, and in advocating 
effective measures of international co- 
— Ottawa stands solidly behind 
Washington. 

Creation of a Commission on Busi- 
ness Practices, as a part of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization which will 
be under the general supervision of the 
Economic & Social Council of the 
United Nations Organization, has been 
under discussion for months amon 
officials in Washington, Ottawa, aa 
London. 

Announcement of detailed proposals 
on international commercial policy, in- 
cluding methods for eliminating dis- 
crimination and trade restrictions of 
private cartels is expected momentarily, 
as a preliminary to the calling of a con- 
ference of the United Nations next 
spring. 
eHow Far?—In tabling the 30,000- 
word report in the House of Commons, 
the Canadian Minister of Justice gave 
no clew as to how far the government 
is prepared to go in implementing its 
suggestions. 

In this connection, however, it is 
worth recalling that Canada’s anticom- 
bine legislation was virtually authored 
by the present Prime Minister, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, when he was minister 
of labor; that the present commissioner 
of the Combines Investigations Act, 
and author of the cartel report, Fred 
McCregor, former private secretary to 
Mackenzie King, was appointed by 
King and has i. backed by him; 
and that within the past two months 
the Combines Branch has been moved 
from the Labor Dept. to the Justice 
Dept. and has been given the power 
to add investigators and prosecutors 
to its staff. 

Under Conservative Premier Richard 
B. Bennett (1930-35) the Combines 
Branch was rarely employed, and car- 
ried on very little independent research 
because it lacked zealous cabinet sup- 
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THANKSGIVING DAY SPECIAL 


Gigantic symbol of the return to no-Bjnc, } 
malcy is the “biggest ice cream con fipstabli 
in the world’—over 44 ft. high-JMGeorg 
which will be hauled down Nev a 
York’s Broadway in R. H. Macy & roe 
Co.’s Thanksgiving Day parade, the 

first since 1941. The huge cone i 
buoyed up by 3,500 cu. ft. of helium. 


DIESEL OVERTURE 


For all its interest in maintaining 
coal as the dominant fuel for the nz 
tion’s railroads, the Pennsylvania RR, 
one of the country’s major coal hauling 
lines, isn’t blinding itself to the poten 
tialities of the diesel-electric locomo- 
tives (BW—Mar.31'45,p52). 

This was emphasized last week in the 
announcement the Pennsylvania had 
purchased ten 6,000-hp. diesel-electnes 
from Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Tentatively scheduled 
for delivery next year, the big engines 
will be used on runs outside the roads 
eastern electrified territory—possibly on 
the Broadway Limited and other high- 
speed passenger trains from Chicago and 
St. Louis to the East. 
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santa Claus Hopes 


Famous village revives its 
xpectations of prosperity as 
plant locates there, rival 
romoters become subdued. 


After years of legal fisticuffs and gen- 
al ill will, the tiny village of Santa 
Maus, Ind., approaches the Christmas 
opping stason in a more appropriate 
ame of mind. The two promoters who 
yght each other’s schemes for com- 
rcializing the town’s name (BW— 
Jov.20°37,p40) have been duly segre- 
ted by the courts... 

At Last a Toy Plant—Indications 
sint to a heavy receipt of mail and 
ackages to be sent out under the Santa 
laus postmark. And, most important 
f all, a toy manufacturer is establish- 
ga plant there. It isn’t a big project, 
st Santa Claus inhabitants (there are 
see in it a possible break in the jinx 
hat has prevented the town from ever 
ting to first base. The project may be 
he test case to prove who is right—the 
mmoters who saw millions in the ad- 
ertising possibilities of the Santa Claus 
ame or the indignant sentimentalists 
ho suspected that the curse was retri- 
bution for attempts to turn a cherished 
egend into net profits. 

The toy plant will be located on land 
ot involved in the famous law suit. 
t is being built by Modern Products, 
ne., headed by Louis J. Koch of the 
stablished metal equipment firm of 


CIAL 


‘O Nor 
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high-#George Koch Sons, Evansville, Ind. The 
New eXkochs got into the toy business during 


he first World War when one of them 
made tin horns for his children in the 
absence of blockaded German supplies. 
Avoiding Trouble—Because of a late 
tart, only wooden toys will be pro- 
luced at the plant this year. Metal 
nechanics will come later. There will 
few initial jobs, but community 
1opes set the ultimate total at 200. The 
santa Claus address is a natural for a 
oy maker. Villagers acclaim the Koch 
echnique (of acquiring ten acres not 
involved in litigation) as a method by 
vhich other companies can avoid the 
mval promoters whe, in their attempts 
to strangle each other, have almost 
strangled the community. 

The stubborn antagonists are Milton 
'. Harris, Vincennes salesman and for- 


icy & 
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ae mer organizer of silver fox farms, and 
wee BCarl A. Barrett, Chicago insurance 
ds broker and entrepreneur. Harris got 
4C* ithere first. He moved in following at- 
| a tention attracted to the town by Robert 
pr (Believe-it-or-not) Ripley. 
“NS Be Nicks in St. Nick—Harris agreed with 
extravagant claims as to the exploitation 
945 
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possibilities. He promptly leased 1,000 
acres surrounding the postoffice for 25 
years by a down payment of $1 per lease 
and a small annual rental. Most of 
these were signed in 1932. Harris’ com- 
pany was Santa Claus of Santa Claus, 
Inc. 

Barrett invaded the area with just 
plain Santa Claus, Inc., as his corporate 
spearhead. He bought land about the 
town. Much of the acreage was under 
Harris leases but Barrett believed that 
ownership voided them. Barrett pro- 
fessed lofty indignation at Harris’ meth- 
ods, announced a determination to open 
Santa Claus to “free and unrestricted 
enterprise.” In a 40-ton gesture, he pre- 
sented the palpitant crossroads with a 
statue of good old St. Nick. Publicity 
called this 25-ft. effigy granite but as a 
nick appeared here and a crack opened 
there, the Indiana elements soon re- 
vealed it to be concrete. That was 
symbolic of what happened to Barrett’s 
plans under the continuous legal ero- 
sions of Harris. 

e Round and Round—A court ruling 
declared the cement Santa to be on 
Harris-controlled property and an in- 


junction prevented Barrett from selling 
picture post cards of the statue. From 
1935 to 1940 the two went round and 
round in the Indiana courts. On May 
1, 1940, the state supreme court an 
nounced a decision that upheld Harris 
but salved some of Barrett's legal abra 
sions. It voided a judgment of $5,000 
damages against Barrett, legalized his 
possession of land purchased. Harris’ 
leases were declared valid though he 
was not allowed to disturb Barrett's con 
crete Santa Claus. 

There was a sly juridical chuckle in 
the provision preventing Barrett from 
using for commercial purposes land on 
which Harris held leases. Barrett had 
contended all along that he was inter 
ested in Santa Claus as a philanthropist 
and not from profit motives. ‘The court 
commended this spirit, gave Barrett 
full permission to develop the philan- 
thropic aspects of his plans including 
the building of a church, erection of 
crosses, and their use by the public. 

At one stage in the legal tussle, a 
state corporation counsel hauled off with 
a blast that evoked general applause. 
“Employing the name of Santa Claus 


<< 


Ye 
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The spirit of St. Nick, whose effigy adorns the crossroads community of Santa 
Claus, Ind. (top), was almost submerged in the battle of rival promoters to 
cash in on the village name. Now that the rivals—Carl Barrett (left) and 
Milton Harris (right) are somewhat subdued and a new toy plant is going up, 
the town awaits hopefully a boom in Christmas trade. 
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NEW- -- IMPROVED - - - ELECTRONIC 


to meet today’s dictation needs 


The New Dictaphone Cameo Model 


Electronic Dictating Machine 


In cabinet, stand or desk-top position, 
this Dictaphone Electronic dictating 
machine provides all the exclusive ad- 
vantages of the popular Dictaphone 
Cameo plus electronic recording. 


0; YOUR DESK, or in convenient floor 
stand or cabinet, the new improved 
Dictaphone Cameo Electronic dictating 
machine will speed reconversion and 
expedite your peacetime business. 
You simply talk your notes, ideas 
and instructions to a small, light- 
weight, hand microphone which also 
acts as a loudspeaker for listening 
back. Sensitive voice pick-up and 
electronic recording enable you to 
speak in a low conversational voice, 
even in noisy surroundings. By means 
of an adjustable volume control, the 
recording can be strengthened or 


softened for easy transcription by 


your secretary. 
BF The word DICTAPHONE is the regis- 

tered trade-mark of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictat- 
ing machines and other sound recording and 
reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Because her presence is not required 
during dictation, she is left free to 
protect you from interruptions and to 
do other important work for you. 
Result: you both can get more done 
—quicker and with less effort. 

Why not investigate Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation for yourself? 
Consult your local phone book, or 
write for free descriptive literature. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, W., Toronto 
2, Ontario. 


DICTAPHONE 


corporately,” he said, “usurps thie , 
mon property of mankind.” 

e Leased Display Space—With | 
of legal fees to salt their wom 
expected that Harris and Ba: 
now get along together. It is 
eral belief, as expressed by coi 
about the pot-bellied stove in a 
eral store, that the feud plus the y 
interruptions cost the communi 
lions.” A saner view is that no 
yet developed a method of capi 
Santa Claus in big-time pro: 
Maybe the appeal is too seasoi 
maybe people just don’t pay 
attention to the address on ad\ 

Harris’ top client was Curtiss 
Co., Chicago, which occupied a + 
brick candy castle. between 1935 4; 
1940. Rental, for the period was x 
ported as over $25,000. In Toylang 
Village Harris leased display space { 
Estey organs, Lionel trains, Daisy ; 
rifles, Lehman furniture, Strombecke; 
playthings, Toycraft balloons, Bud 
“L” trucks, Embossing Co.'s biocks anj 
games. These products were autho: 
ized to use a Santa Claus 
approval.” 

@ Seeks Tourist Business—Barrett plans; 
Santa Claus Castle and Yuletide Churc 
for his Santa Claus Park. He ow 
Santa Claus Inn, is interested in the 
sale of gas, oil, tires, other tourist iten 
(The court decision prevents use ¢ 
Harris’ leased land for such activities 
At one time he operated a wishing wel 
at the rate of a penny per wish. 

Many years ago the U. S. Post Offic 

Dept. decided to send to Santa Clau 
Ind. (instead of to the dead lett 
office), the thousands of letters at. 
dressed to the Christmas saint by trust 
ing youngsters. During normal Yule 
tides about 60,000 letters pour into the 
little office daily. 
e Busy Postmaster—The postoffice is cut 
off from the rest of the general stor 
by a corner partition. Here Oscar | 
Phillips, postmaster, runs a norma 
business most of the year but calls 
extras to handle the Christmas rush 
Mailings consist of Yule cards, bonu 
checks, selling literature, gift package 
sent in bulk to receive the magic pos: 
mark. Phillips is permitted to affix 
stamps and purchases sometime: 
amount to hundreds of dollars. 

The Post Office Dept. takes a Scrooge 
attitude toward all this though it sym- 
pathizes with Phillips’ ambition for bus: 
ness. Washington got really sore 
1931 when it sent extra help to Sant 
Claus for a mailing of 1,000,000 piece 
of advertising only to have the compan! 
cancel the plan. A local headache o- 
curred when a certain Jack Cannon, ai 
automobile mechanic, had himself le 
gally rechristened Santa Claus ané 
claimed all the mail that came to the 
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} asa the thrill of the family Thanksgiving ured and sold by National Gypsum Company. Gold Bond 
e is cut dinner when you were a kid? If you don’t, just look Rock Wool Insulation tucked between the roof rafters 
| store at your own kids on Turkey Day! That’s the sort of thrill helps reduce fuel bills and increase family health and 
scar Lg you have in store when you start out to remodel an old comfort, winter and summer. With Gold Bond Gypsum 
norm{f/ house into an attractive, convenient home! Wood Grain Board you can have walls paneled in Walnut, 
calls in Take a shabby old dining room, for instance. It’s no Bleached Walnut or the ever-popular Knotty Pine effect— 
» rushJ™ trouble at all to make it over into one of the most charming in spite of lumber shortage. And with Gold Bond Sunflex 
bonus rooms in the house with fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Paint you can get exceptionally livable color schemes. It 
uckage™ Wall Board. For this remarkable wall finish goes up in a dries in one hour and leaves no lingerin aoe odor. 
c post jifly right over the old walls and ceiling. Best of all, it Yes, remodeling done the Gold Bond fay is simple. 
0 affiuf can be either papered or painted, whichever you prefer. And it can be a lot of fun and very little expense, too, if 
ctimesfi The result? A room like the one above that you and your you go about your planning the right way. The person to 
family will be proud of for years to come. help you do that is your local lumber and building ma- 
CrOoge It’s just as simple to do over every room in the house terial dealer. And when he suggests you use Gold Bond 
it sym with more than 152 different Gold materials, remember you'll be get- 
r bus Bond products at your disposal— ) ting the best. National Gypsum 
ore if every one developed, manufact- | Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 
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Indiana mecca that was so addressed. 
e Others Followed Suit—Original name 
for the sleepy little town was Santa Fe. 
‘The change was made in 1856. When 
word got other towns with 
names suggesting Christmas got busy. 
Many employed special stamps for can- 
cellations bearing Yuletide messages and 
insignia. Included were most of the 
seven Bethlehems in the U. S.; Noel 
in Missouri and Virginia; Christmas, 
I'la.: Santa, Idaho; Donner, La.; Blitzen, 
Ore.; Holly, Colo. (also Mich. and 
W. Va.); Mistletoe, Ky.; North Pole, 
Minn. 

Demands for extra help finally drove 
the Post Office Dept. to clamp down on 
picture-card postofhices. It even thought 
of abandoning the names Christmas and 
Santa Claus. But the uproar from Flor- 
ida and Indiana caused a hasty change 
of mind. 


around, 


Tobacco Trouble 


Auction method of buying 
crop again draws growers fire, 
but tension is eased as market 
makes a quick recovery. 


The mumbo jumbo of the tobacco 
auctioneer is not always music to the 
ears of the tobacco growers. In fact 
growers’ dissatisfaction over prices paid 
for their crop has even caused violence 
and bloodshed, though nothing in 
recent years has approached an epi- 
demic of night-riding and warehouse 
burnings that hit the Kentucky and 
Indiana tobacco country in 1905. 

Restiveness over the auction system 
of marketing the crop, a_ recurrent 


“VISUAL” SPEECH 


So that the deaf may “hear” with 
their eyes, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories has developed a device which 
transforms speech sounds into pho- 
netic graphs (below), readily distin- 
guishable after short training. By 
translating such moving patterns of 
speech vibrations—projected _ elec- 
tronically on a cathode ray screen— 
the deaf can converse on the tele- 
phone (left), can also observe their 
own speech sounds and learn to mod- 
ulate their voices in order to talk 
in normal tones. Another type dem- 
onstrated last week by Bell in New 
York creates permanent speech rec- 
cords on sensitized paper. 


manifestation, has been increa 
dent of late, along with ru 
the government may in som 
tervene. 
e Many Limitations—Tobac 
at present are subject to a 
limitations, most of them ari 
wartime regulations but som¢ 
earlier origin. There is crop 
of many years standing; there 
ceilings, quota limitations 
and export set-asides 
ire set at an over-all averag¢ 
season of $44.50 a cwt. for fi 
tobacco, the principal cigarett: 

The United States Toba \ 
(representing nearly everybod 
ested in the business—compai 
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porters, dealers, speculators, a 
some farmers) has set an aucti 
of 400 sales an hour. Actual 
often run at the rate of one ¢ 
seconds with a wait at the end of + 
hour. 

e Rhythmic Syllables—Auction 
hired by the warehousemen—the 1 
men of the business. The grea 
ploited chant of the auctioneer i 


a reiteration of the last bid mip Th 
with meaningless but rhythm-can Re 
syllables. thi 

The buyers understand the lang cu 


well enough, for they are a stea 

of customers, representing th 
major companies, two export 

and independents. Like the auctioneer 
they are apt.to move along with the 
nine-month season, beginning in Floridi 
and Georgia m July and closing is 
Kentucky in mid-spring. 

eAmold’s Charges—The suggestion 
that this clubby arrangement might bk 
conducive to collusion has been air 
in federal court as well as at farmer 
county seat loafing places. During 
[Thurman Arnold’s antitrust prosecution 
which resulted in the conviction 
American Tobacco Co., Liggett 
Myers Tobacco Co., and R J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. in Lexington, Ki 
1941 (BW—Nov.8’41,p17), the D 
of Justice charged that the grower 
were at the mercy of the big man 
facturing firms. 

Among other things, the Dept 
Justice set forth that the big 
fixed the date and place of auct 
that they used secret buying grad 
ind that bids were made in gibberis 
which the farmer could not under 
stand. 

e Turning the Tag—As the auctior 
tem works out, the farmers hav 
say while the sale is in progre 
it can be argued that it does not mat- 
ter whether they understand the jar 
gon or not. If they do not like the 
price they find marked on the t ket 
they can “turn the tag Ll 
That move, 


a «| 
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after the sale, 
and call for a new sale. 
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The answer was the Mercury Are 
Rectifier — huge electronic device 
that reliably converts a-c to d-c 
current for electrolytic production of 
light metals. It was first introduced 
by Allis-Chalmers engineers! 


In steel plants, ““Regulex” Control, 
developed by A-C, helped boost out- 
put of alloy steel for war use—by au- 
tomatically controlling electric fur- 
nace temperature, making possible 
extra “heats,” lower “‘melt” costs. 


Another electronic war development 

A-C’s high-frequency Induction 
Heater—greatly facilitates brazing, 
hardening and annealing of many 
small metal parts — saves time and 
work for metal-working industries! 


Today, on A-C drawing-boards are 
plans that put these and many other 
A-C war products to work for peace 
—will help lower unit costs, produce 
better clothing, food, cars, home 
needs by putting more power to work. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT «) 


ls revolve 
ond propel log 


hits ftorword at 


2 Bed rol 


pre ' predetermined speed 


To help relieve a paper shortag 
A-C developed the Streambark 
(unique machine using water pr 
sure from power-operated pumps 
strip bark from logs) 
tons of precious wood pulp. 


saved m 


Coming to every field: mor 
efficient methods and equip- 
ment for generating, distribut 
ing and using electric power 
thanks to A-C engineering! 
Call your nearby A-C office. 


Tune in the BOSTON ——— 
Every Saturday, over the 

American Broadcasting Company 

Coast-to-Coast. 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 
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Indiana mecca that was so addressed. 
e Others Followed Suit—Original name 
for the sleepy little town was Santa Fe. 
‘The change was made in 1856. When 
word got around, other towns with 
names suggesting Christmas got busy. 
Many employed special stamps for can- 
cellations bearing Yuletide messages and 
insignia. Included were most of the 
seven Bethlehems in the U. S.; Noel 
in Missouri and Virginia; Christmas, 
Fla.; Santa, Idaho; Donner, La.; Blitzen, 
Ore.; Holly, Colo. (also Mich. and 
W. Va.); Mistletoe, Ky.; North Pole, 
Minn. 

Demands for extra help finally drove 
the Post Office Dept. to clamp down on 
picture-card postoffices. It even thought 
of abandoning the names Christmas and 
Santa Claus. But the uproar from Flor- 
ida and Indiana caused a hasty change 
of mind. 


Tobacco Trouble 


Auction method of buying 
crop again draws growers fire, 
but tension is eased as market 
makes a quick recovery. 


The mumbo jumbo of the tobacco 
auctioneer is not always music to the 
ears of the tobacco growers. In fact, 
growers’ dissatisfaction over prices paid 
for their crop has even caused violence 
and bloodshed, though nothing in 
recent years has approached an epi- 
demic of night-riding and warehouse 
burnings that hit the Kentucky and 
Indiana tobacco country in 1905. 

Restiveness over the auction system 
of marketing the crop, a recurrent 
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“VISUAL” SPEECH 


So that the deaf may “hear” with 
their eyes, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories has developed a device which 
transforms speech sounds into pho- 
netic graphs (below), readily distin- 
guishable after short training. By 
translating such moving patterns of 
speech vibrations—projected _ elec- 
tronically on a cathode ray screen— 
the deaf can converse on the tele- 
phone (left), can also observe their 
own speech sounds and learn to mod- 
ulate their voices in order to talk 
in normal tones. Another type dem- 
onstrated last week by Bell in New 
York creates permanent speech rec- 
cords on sensitized paper. 


manifestation, has been increasiigly 
dent of late, along with rumors ty 
he government may in some way 
tervene. 
@ Many Limitations—Tobacco \ictioy 
at present are subject to a good may 
limitations, most of them arising f; 
wartime regulations but some of « 
earlier origin. There is crop linuitat 
of many years standing; there 
ceilings, quota limitations 
buyer, and export set-asides. Cej 
are set at an over-all average for the 
season of $44.50 a cwt. for fluc-curg 
tobacco, the principal cigarette leaf. 
The United States Tobacco Agy 
(representing nearly everybody inte; 
ested in the business—companics, ¢& 
porters, dealers, speculators, and eve 


of 400 sales an hour. Actually, sak 
often run at the rate of one each fiy 
seconds with a wait at the end of th 
hour. 
e Rhythmic Syllables—Auctionecrs ay 
hired by the warehousemen—the midd| 
men of the business. The greatly ¢ 
ploited chant of the auctioneer is simp 
a reiteration of the last bid mixed w 
with meaningless but rhythm-carrying 
syllables. 

The buyers understand the languag 
well enough, for they are a steady s 
of customers, representing the fow 
major companies, two export buver 
and independents. Like the auctioneer 
they are apt.to move along with the 
nine-month season, beginning in Florida 
and Georgia in July and closing in 
Kentucky in mid-spring. 
eAmold’s Charges—The suggestion 
that this clubby arrangement might be 
conducive to collusion has been aired 
in federal court as well as at farmers 
county seat loafing places. During 
Thurman Arnold’s antitrust prosecution 
which resulted in the conviction of 
American Tobacco Co., Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., and R. J. Reynolis YJ 
Tobacco Co. in Lexington, Ky., in 
1941 (BW —Nov.8’41, pl? ), the Dept 
of Justice charged that the grower 
were at the mercy of the big manv 
facturing firms. 

Among other things, the Dept. o 
Justice set forth that the big fim 
fixed the date and place of auctions ! 
that they used secret buying grades 
and that bids were made in gibberish 
which the farmer could not under 
stand. 

e Turning the Tag—As the auction sys 
tem works out, the farmers have no 
say while the sale is in progress, 9 
it can be argued that it does not mat- 
ter whether they understand the jar 
gon or not. If they do not like the 
price they find marked on the ticket 
after the sale, they can “turn the tag” 
and call for a new sale. That move, 
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LINE OF MAJOR 


The answer was the Mercury Arc 
Rectifier — huge electronic device 
that reliably converts a-c to d-c 
current for electrolytic production of 
light metals. It was first introduced 
by Allis-Chalmers engineers! 


In steel plants, ““Regulex” Control, 
developed by A-C, helped boost out- 
put of alloy steel for war use—by au- 
tomatically controlling electric fur- 
nace temperature, making possible 
extra “heats,” lower “melt” costs. 


Another electronic war development 
—A-C’s high-frequency Induction 
Heater—greatly facilitates brazing, 
hardening and annealing of many 
small metal parts— saves time and 
work for metal-working industries! 


Today, on A-C drawing-boards are 
plans that put these and many other 
A-C war products to work for peace 
—will help lower unit costs, produce 
better clothing, food, cars, home 
needs by putting more power to work. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


‘Tune in the BOSTON SYMPHONY 


PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT (a) 


2 Bed rolls revolve 


Bark is removed by 


erosive action and propel log 


forward at 


as water hits 


at 650 Ib. pressure predetermined speed. 


To help relieve a paper shortage, 
A-C developed the Streambarker 
(unique machine using water pre 
sure from power-operated pumps to 
strip bark from logs)—saved mil! 
tons of precious wood pulp. 


Coming to every field: more 
efficient methods and equip- 
ment for generating, distribut 
ing and using electric power 
thanks to A-C engineering! 
Call your nearby A-C office. 


Every Saturday, over the 


American Broadcasting Company 
Coast-te-Coast, 9:30 P. M., E.S.T. 


=v. 
| ie 


of course, is futile if prices stage any- 
thing resembling a general slump. 

The warehousemen do comparatively 

little warehousing, though they do 
store some tobacco in the off seasons. 
Besides employing the auctioneers, they 
provide a place for sales, an official 
weighing service, and the shallow 
baskets in which the tobacco is dis- 
played, 250 Ib. to a pile. For this serv- 
ice, the warehouseman collects from 
the farmer a percentage of gross sales 
and other fees, which last year added 
up to around a cent a pound. 
e Alternatives?—Attempts to depart 
from the auction method of tobacco 
marketing have been made several 
times, but in each instance the alterna- 
tive has been dropped. 

The most recent attempt was aban- 

doned in 1927, after a trial of about 
two years. A farmer cooperative, the 
Bright Belt Tobacco Growers Market- 
ing Assn., hired graders to ys 
tobacco for sale in lots, so that all 
farmers having the same grade got 
paid at the same rate. One reason 
advanced for the failure of the system 
was that variation in quality was so 
great as to make it impracticable. 
e Auctioning Defended—Tobacco men 
claim that auctioning has proved itself 
the fastest, most efficient, and generally 
satisfactory sales method, although it 
is admitted that in periods of low or 
uncertain prices the tobacco farmer’s 
livelihood is precarious. 

Dissatisfaction heard recently fol- 
lowed a sharp drop in the market. After 
about 55% of this year’s bumper crop 
of more than a billion pounds had been 
sold, lower grades suddenly dropped 
from around 35¢ and 38¢ to around 
20¢ and 25¢ a pound throughout the 
North Carolina and Virginia flue-cured 
areas, with no corresponding rise in the 
better grades. 
eTo Washington—A delegation of 
Piedmont tobacco warehousemen and 
farmers headed by J. Melville Brough- 
ton, former governor of North Carolina, 
went to Washington posthaste to ask 
for government intercession to stabilize 
prices. 

One thing the government was urged 
to do was to bring pressure on the 
Imperial Tobacco Co., the British firm 
that buys through the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for export trade, to raise 
the bidding on the lower grades. Now 
that lend-lease has ended, the competi- 
tion of the British Empire’s tobacco 
growing countries is reasserting itself. 
e Word Is Passed—Although a repre- 
sentative of the Dept. of Agriculture 
recently informed dealers at Louisville 
that Europe was “crying for tobacco,” 
American exporters have passed the 
word to the dealers that, because the 
British are following an Empire prefer- 
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ence policy, the export outlook for the 
Amenican crop is less bright than it was. 

Other theories advanced for the 

price decline were that there was an 
internal scrap between buying com- 
panies seeking to skim the cream off 
the crop; that the allocations system 
assured companies of getting their bulk 
needs early in the season and that this 
year’s big production was in excess of 
demand; that there might be some 
covert move to cut down the high 
prices that prevailed during the war. 
e Labor Factor—The companies said 
that shortage of labor in redrying plants, 
where the tobacco is packed in hogs- 
heads for a couple of years’ mellowing, 
had slowed up the market. 

Whatever the cause of the slump 

had been, the market suddenly reas- 
serted itself. Apparently the price 
comeback was traceable to nothing 
more mysterious than a normal re- 
surgence of demand. 
e Kentucky Feud—Meanwhile, dealers 
and growers have been waging a Ken- 
tucky feud. The Burley Leaf Tobacco 
Seales Assn., meeting recently in 
Louisville, passed resolutions accusing 
growers of pe practices and threaten- 
ing public exposure of individuals if 
the practice of “nesting”—arranging 
their bundles so that inferior leaf is 
concealed inside the lot—were not dis- 
continued. 

The growers had their inning when 
the operators of a Shelbyville (Ky.) 
warehouse were convicted and fined for 
employing child labor illegally. 

Feeling reportedly has run high, with 
the farmers contending that the dealers’ 
charges are unfair, that “tobacco just 
runs that way—good and bad.” 


Wine Prices Skid 


End of raisin grape set-asid N 


prospect of large 1945 crop, ay = 
record vintners’ crush are facto the 
in industry’s scramble. = 
By I 
Wine enjoys a peculiar distinctig, s 
At a time when virtually eve 4 Li 
controlled commodity is pressing hy 
against its OPA ceiling, the $435,(\j D 
000 California wine industry is cutty F 
prices faster than the price agency cj 0 
calculate new ceilings. 
And with the second largest gry C 
crop since repeal in prospect, and pro! 
ably the largest crush, California yin 
ners see nothing disastrous in the pri 
scramble. (California accounts for 9| 
of U. S. wine production.) By 
e Buyers Hold Back—OPA’s hand yw: ‘t 
visible in the events which touclied ] 
the first price reductions in mid-Auguy 


Five months in advance of the effect, 
date for processors, Dec. 31, 1945, th: 
agency announced that price cciling 
on wine would be reduced 25% —~a x 
tail saving next spring of about 25¢; 
fifth on dessert wines, 15¢ to 20¢ 
table wines. 

Wholesalers and retailers saw th 
‘ae quickly. Rather than be caugh 
eavily stocked with high-priced me: 
chandise, they resorted to hand-t 
mouth buying. 
e—And Prices Drop—Italian Swiss Co! 
ony was among the first producers + 
yield to this passive form of sales x 
sistance. To prevent a jam in its chan 
nels of distribution, Italian Swiss C 


California Wineries: In War and Peacetime 
Wartime diversion of raisin variety grapes from wineries to allied food 
resources cut deeply into California vintners’ supplies of grapes despite high |i‘ 
total crops. ous OPA controls, prices paid by wineries fluctuated widely. |™ 
Industry figures tell the story: | be 
Vintage . 
Youn” Grapes ~ Total ay 
Beginning Total Crushed Average Wine lize 
July 1 Crop’ for W ine’ Price* Output’ Tes 
ST Re 1,700 530 $16.10 37.0 rie 
i RASPES ¢ 2,194 887 10.00 65.7 | 
RSS ee 1,714 493 17.10 46.7 Ti 
Ra 911 18.60 85.4 Pr 
UL . ) Ve's We xn ke ce ee 862 10.60 50.3 
OP a os. .aaes 2'228 712 13.20 71.5 . 
SN irate s ow x-atamace 2,250 996 13.20 100.5 . 
ge rae oo 1,120 19.90 105.2 
2 ........s Be 596 30.30 53.9 Pl 
re 2,789 790 79.00 74.3 dh 
| A i a ere TS 857 108.00* 85.0* 3 
See cae 2,714 1,300* 55.008 ' iBo 
1JIn thousands of tons. *In dollars per ton. *In millions of gailens. + Preliminary, © No | b 
available. ee 0 
P 
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Packaged Wine Leads 


Nearly 85% of the total U.S. 
retail distribution of wine is by 
package, according to statistics of 
the Wine Institute, which appor- 
tions the sale as follows: 


By Package ei gh 
State, county, munici- 
pal stores 
Liquor, wine package 


Other (department 
a 
Combination _ licensees 
(which sell by pack- 
age as well as by 


Restaurants 
Bars and taverns..... 


% of total sales. . 


pny shaved prices. Petri, Wine Growers 
uild, Arakelian, Roma, and others fell 
in line. 
Traditional forces of competition, 
musclebound since the war began, as- 
tted themselves, and by mid-Septem- 
ber San Francisco retailers were asking 
82¢ for the fifth of standard dessert 


Solemnly, OPA last week added its 
own fillip to the voluntary price cuts 
by suspending, subject to the industry’s 
good behavior, the price ceilings which 


= wouldn’t have become effective until 


Dec. 31 for the processor (next spring 
for the wholesaler and retailer). 

¢Grape Supply Eases—OPA was not 
alone responsible for the price paradox 
in wine. Since early summer it has 
been clear that the war-born pressures 
on the grape crop were relaxing. Dur- 


sing the war the government monopo- 


lized, as a military and lend-lease food 
resource, the entire crop of raisin va- 
riety grapes. 

This bit deeply into the wineries’ 
grape supplies, for they grow only about 
alf of grapes they crush and de- 
pend on the raisin grape growers to 
supply the rest. 
® Set-Asides Dropped—As raisin sup- 
plies eased this year, the government 
dropped its set-aside order (BW-—Jun. 
30'45,p42). To prevent runaway prices 
on grapes for crushing (never controlled 
by dollar-and-cents ceilings), OPA 
ordered the reduction in prices of wine 
produced from the 1945 vintage. This 
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IT’S SAFER 
TO STICK TO THAT STRONG, 
DEPENDABLE ROEBLING 
WIRE CABLE. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
USE ROEBLING ELECTRI- 
CAL WIRES AND CABLES, 
STRIP STEEL AND WIRE 
SCREENS, TOO. 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... house 

wire to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 

heavy grading screen...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire... 

all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N.J. 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND © FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


rary 


When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


Paper is one of the most important tools of your printer. He is the best 
judge of its quality. Ask him about Rising. He’s sure to say it has an 
edge on the average ‘good papers.” Rising is tops in the field of technical 
papers, too. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


a) Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


WASTE PAPER IS STILL ESSENTIAL...KEEP SAVING IT! 


MANAGEMENT made the 


People by the thousands today 
enjoy retirement years in comfort and 
security through retirement plans initiated 
by management. Connecticut General's 


first move! 


‘Protected Pay Envelope’’ plan, for example, 
brings within the reach of many the prom- 
ise of future security once available only to 
a privileged few. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 


Coal to Newcastle 


Birmingham, with ample 
serves of iron ore in nearby Red 
Mountain, this week received ‘ic 
first of approximately 100 train 
loads of Minnesota ore for \:s¢ 
in the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co.’s blast furnaces. 

The large-scale importation of 
ore was necessitated by the lack 
of 1,300 miners in the Alabaina 
workings. 

Tariff on the Minnesota pur- 
chase will approximate $750,000. 
It is moving by lake steamers to 
Chicago, thence by rail. ‘Totil 
tonnage is around 250,000. 

The labor shortage in the Bi 
mingham district extends also to 
production departments of 'T.C.1., 
which needs 3,000 men to clear 
order books described as the heav: 
est in the history of southern stec!. 


effectively discouraged any unwarrant 
generosity among the vintners in thei 
bargaining for grapes. 

Actually OPA figured that the nev 
wine ceilings would reflect a price 0 
$50 to $60 a ton for crushing grapes, 
as compared with the $108 estimated 
average which prevailed last year. On 
the basis of their purchases so far, vint 
ners estimate that the weighted average 
price for 1945 vintage grapes will come 
to around $55. 

Other factors which made it possible 
to shave prices were: 

(1) Large Crop—The California Crop 
& Livestock Reporting Service esti 
mates the 1945 yield of the vineyards 
at 2,714,000 tons, as compared with 
2,514,000 tons in 1944 and 2,160,000 
tons in 1942. The only greater harvest 
since repeal was 2,789,000 tons in 
1943. 

(2) Big Crush—It seems likely that 
vintners will crush more grapes this 
year than ever before. Present estimates 
run around 1,200,000 tons, as com 
pared with 857,000 tons last year. This 
implies correspondingly greater voluinc 
of wine produced. 

(3) Unseasonal Rains—Weather dam- 
age to the sensitive fruit forced growers 
to divert some grapes into neutral 
brandy (used in dessert wines to arrest 
fermentation) and into wine. 

e Grape Prices Rocketed — Without 
price control, crushing grapes soared 
into the stratosphere during the war. 
For the first eight years after repeal, 
they fluctuated between $10 and $20 a 
ton. In 1942 they hopped to $30.30 
under the combined impulse of the set 
aside for raisins, heavy drain on winc 
inventories due to shortage of hard 
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MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


ie Bir 
iso to 
Fal. 
» clear 
heav)- 
| Stecl, | 
— THEY SAID IT COULDN'T BE DONE 


yatranted ...- AND IT COULDN'T! 
in thei Durez laboratory technicians said that the strength of a 


Durez 12688 bond was such that even elephants couldn’t 


the may pull it apart...the wood would give way first. Subsequent 
P RICE Ot tests (without the elephants) proved this to be absolutely 

> Srapes, true. In fact, a Durez 12688 bond is virtually indestruc- 
stimate: tible. This remarkable room-temperature resin adhesive 
far, On produces bonds which are just as durable and water- 
far, vint proof as those in hot-pressed plywood .. . opens up many 


new markets of which laminated lumber, keels, and pre- 
fabricated housing are but a few. 


| average 
ill come 


possible 

. BREWING REAL PROFITS 

la Crop 

ce csti- Like most products which are being successfully mer- 
ineyards chandised in the highly competitive consumer markets 
ed with of today, the Cory Coffee Brewer makes skillful use of 


160,000 plastics. The hinged decanter cover, safety upper glass 
harvest stand, easy-grip handle, and measuring cup are all molded 

m from a Durez phenolic compound. Such inherent char- 
acteristics as heat resistance, dielectric strength, brilliant 


ly that fimsh, excellent moldability, highest dimensional stability 

es this at temperature extremes, and moisture resistance, make 

timates the more than 300 versatile Durez molding compounds 

$ com- of tremendous value to the imaginative design engineer... HOW TO DO A DESK JOB ...24 TIMES FASTER! 

r. This make them the natural starting point when you're looking Furniture which used to take three or four days for 

volume for the plastic that fits your job. finishing can now be ready for packing and shipping in 
four hours if Durez 50824 Liquid Resin is incorporated 

sr dam- in your paint manufacturer’s formulation. This amazing 

FOWCTS new resin typifies the continuing leadership of Durez 

neutral oil soluble resins in the protective coatings field. 

) arrest phenolics are the most versatile of 

: 1 plastics and, therefore, are the most 

‘ithout idely used throughout industry. As of literally thousands of products. Their 

soared pecialists in the production of phenolic services are available at all times to you 

© war. plastics and resins for the past quarter and your custom molder. A new booklet authoritative intormation you've been 

repeal, century, Durez technicians have gained entitled ” Plastics Primer” was recently waiting for. Write for your free copy to- 

$20 a the vast experience so necessary for giving completed by the Durez staff. Its pur- day. Absolutely no obligation, of course. 

530.3) Biitompetent guidance to the newcomer. _ pose is to inform today’s over burdened = Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 2411 


he set- 
wine 


hard 


7, 1945 


is rich background is further enhanced 
by the fact that these men have actively 
ticipated in the successful development 


executive of the basic facts about phenolic 
plastics. You'll find it a brief, simple, 
crystal-clear digest filled with the kind of 


Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 
40 East 34th Street, New Dork 16, N. Y. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


GOING, GOING, GONE—AND FAST 


Herbert Segal (left) and Paul Kifner, auctioneering team from Newark, N. J., 
had a frantic five days last week as bids for hard-to-get machinery at the 
Curtiss-Wright Kenmore plant in Buffalo came thick and fast. The equipment 
was offered by Curtiss-Wnght, which recently vacated the plant, included 
5,000 units all carefully tagged to satisfy OPA price regulations as well as to 
expedite bookkeeping. When scarce micrometers and gages were offered, the 
sale became so spirited that prospective buyers were warned repeatedly against 
bidding over OPA ceilings, drew “chances” from a box to decide “ties.” 


liquor (BW—Jan.1’44,p31), and rela- 
tively light crop. They jumped to $79 
in 1943 and an estimated $108 in 1944. 
OPA was unwilling to tackle direct 
price controls because grapes for crush- 
ing differ not only by variety (and there 
are hundreds of them) but also by geo- 
raphical origin of the variety. is 
feft the wineries at the mercy of a sell- 
er’s market, and the prices they paid 
were limited only by the OPA ceiling 
prices they knew they would receive. 
e Bottling Inc — Government 
= ape | also stimulated a trend 
away from sale of wine in bulk. Imme- 
diately after repeal, California wineries 
bottled only about 5% to 10% of their 
output, sold the rest in tank cars to in- 
dependent bottlers who marketed it 
under their own or private labels. 
From the mid-thirties until the effect 
of the war was felt, the percentage of 
California wines bottled there rose grad- 
ually to perhaps 20%. And a this 
period a growing number of California 
wineries established bottling branches 
in key marketing centers—notably New 
York, Chicago, and New Orleans—and 
thus absorbed some of the remaining 
80% of bulk wines to be bottled under 
winery label. But distribution was still 
mainly by independent bottlers, 
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Another wartime factor in the trend 
to case goods was the shortage of tank 
cars. The industry turned over to the 
government, for use in the movement 
of war alcohol, more than half its wine 
tank cars. 

In consequence, by 1944 the Cali- 

fornia wineries were bottling about 
50% of their output in California and 
moving the other 50% in bulk. But 
of the latter half, only about 5% to 
10% was being sold to independent 
bottlers; the balance was either branch 
bottled or contract bottled. 
e Trend Reversing—Now the trend is 
reversing and about 15% of winery 
sales are in bulk to the independent 
bottler. But nobody—least of all the 
vintner—expects the pendulum to swing 
all the way back. 

For one thing the vintners have be- 
come acutely brand conscious. A rough 
check when bulk sales to independent 
bottlers were heavy indicated that Cali- 
fornia wines were being sold around 
the country under 75,000 to 100,000 
labels. The enforced swing to case 
goods led to the inauguration of vigor- 
ous merchandising, educational, and 
national advertising programs, and the 
fruits which have been harvested from 
these marketing efforts have demon- 


strated the value of a brand 

The awakening of brand co 
ness has been stimulated to so ic «| 
tent by the entrance of eastern: dist; 
lers (Schenley and National) i: o th, 
California wine industry (BW-Dec4 
'43,p32) and by their almost 1 \igioy; 
respect for the eye-catching val "of a 
brand name (Roma, Cresta Blai a, [¢. 
Jon, Italian Swiss Colony). 

One trade guess is that when the 
convulsions of the war have ended Cali. 
fornia vintners will bottle 40% of 
their product in California, bottle ap. 
other 25% in branch houses, ard sl] 
the remaining 35% to independent 
bottlers. 


SEEK MUNICIPAL GARAGES 


Municipalities everywhere are discoy. 
ering that the end of gas rationing js 
not an unalloyed blessing. St. Louis, 
like New York and Boston (BW —Noy. 
3’45,p17), has a parking problem. Re. 
tailers and the city government arc get- 
ting together in a plan for two garages 
with a a ag! of 1,000 cars each to 
accommodate shoppers in the dows 
town district. 

Under the plan, the city would ac. 
quire sites for the garages through con- 
demnation proceedings, leasing them to 
the retailers who would foot the bill for 
construction. Retailers figure that small 
parking fees will cover operating costs 
with enough extra to amortize construc- 
tion costs over a 20-year period. 


STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS 


Many businessmen are unaware of a 
mass of wartime statistical information 
which might be of considerable use to 
them. 

To acquaint industry with the extent 
of the available information, the Ci- 
vilian Production Administration (for- 
merly WPB) will establish a statistical 
research room in the Social Security 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., for a six- 
week period, Nov. 19 to Dec. 28. 

Many of the statistics collected by 
WPPB and its predecessors were regularly 
released to the press during the war, 
but the exhibits in the research room 
will also include considerable material 
which could not be published previously 
for reasons of military security. 


AUTO LICENSING SIMPLIFIED 


An automobile license plate which 
will eliminate the annual registration 
rush by spreading expiration dates over 
twelve months has been devised by the 
Motor Vehicle Commission of Wiscon- 
sin, and will be put into effect next 
year. 

The method used. is comparatively 
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THEY GAVE THEIR PROBLEM THE 


9400 per hour 


wits TOCCO 


improve engine performance and cut 

costs, this manufacturer altered the de- 
sign of his tappet. A steel push rod seat, brazed 
to the tappet cylinder, was the basic idea. The 
problem was to harden the seat without scale, 
without distortion of the cylinder and without 
affecting the braze...and todothis at low cost. 


A TOCCO Induction Heating machine 
with special fixture solved the problem 
with these results: 


HOT SEAT 


TOCCO electrical induction heats the seat 
only to a uniform depth. TOCCO’s integral 
quench then cools the area, hardening it to 
60 R.C. This quick, localized treatment 
avoids scaling and distortion, and does not 
disturb the nearby braze. The quality of the 
result is attested by millions of these tappets 
now in service. 


And as for low cost: Two wheel fixtures 
keep the tappets turning into the inductor 
and quench. Operators simply load the 
wheels. The tappets drop out at the bottom 
at a cost-cutting rate of 5400 per hour. 


How about your problem? The TOCCO 
Engineer nearby and the TOCCO Develop- 


ment Laboratory are at your service. Write 
for free copy of “Results with TOCCO”. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY «+ Dept. W + Cleveland 1, Ohio 


IED 
hich ie, INDUCTION 


ition 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


simple. The first digit (or digits) of the 
license number on the plate will indi- 
cate the month of expiration—thus a 2 
shows that the registration expires in 
February, a 12 that it ee in De- 
cember. This figure will separated 
from the rest of the license number by 
a small metal tag showing the year of 
expiration, similar to those now in use 
in Wisconsin and several other states 
which use permanent plates. 

A similar system of staggered renewals 
was put into effect Nov. 1 for Wis- 
consin’s 1,200,000 drivers’ licenses, 


Prefab Test 


M.1.T. housing experiment 
has double purpose—quarters 
for war-veteran students and 
research in prefabrication. 


The campus of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is the site of a dual- 
purpose experiment in prefabricated 
housing. The engineering school is com- 
bining the practical with the theoretical 
in providing immediate housing for 
war-veteran students, while launching 
a research laboratory for building mate- 
tials and operations. 

e Complaints Wanted—Construction is 
scheduled to begin shortly on two-to- 
five-room living quarters for war veterans 
intending to study at the institute. The 
school thus has a practical way of beat- 
ing the acute housing shortage and pre- 
paring for what M.I-T. expects to be its 
biggest student enrollment. Research 
will center on finding out what makes 
prefabrication “tick,” what to do to im- 
prove insulation, what the average ten- 
ant thinks about housing, and what can 
be done about using tenants’ sugges- 


As a start on its career as “perfect”—and experimental—landlord, M. I. T. 
plans to build for student war veterans 100 prefabricated homes on vacant 
land (above, left) beyond the institute’s main buildings, off the Charles River. 


tions as the basis for improved housing. 

In effect, M.I.T. proposes to be the 
“perfect” landlord, prodding tenants to 
file their housing complaints, this criti- 
cism to be used as a basis for improving 
the lot of tenants everywhere. The idea 
later is to build individual houses, within 
which research can be conducted in 
insulation, radiant heating, solar radia- 
tion, air conditioning, and the uses of 
glass, plywood, cinder-block, and plas- 
tics. 
© Ready by January—The initial 100 
houses will cover ten of 50 idle acres 
owned by M.I.T. on the Cambridge 
banks of the Charles River. Single- 
family homes are expected to be ready 
for occupancy when the January semes- 
ter starts. Plans are also in the making 
for a community of permanent faculty 
homes within the 50 acres. 

The prefabricated houses will have 
clapboard exteriors, with wallboard on 
the inside. They will be of treated 
lumber, unpainted outside, but with 
painted trim. The plywood roofs will 
be painted white to reflect the rays of 
the sun in summer. Walls and roof will 
come in 8x1] 2-ft. panels. 

Heating will be by simple, gas-fired 

space units centered in the oth with- 
out air ducts. Site placement calls for 
twelve houses to the acre. Only insula- 
tion aside from wallboard is metalla- 
tion, or foil inlays. Houses will be 
equipped with electric refrigeration and 
modern, compact kitchens. 
e Planned by Faculty—The houses have 
been especially designed by faculty 
members of M.I.T. School of Archi- 
tecture. They say that they haven't 
copied the design of Tennessee Valley 
Authority housing or any other arrange- 
ment, although they have incorporated 
some construction ideas of Hodgson 
Homes, Inc., which they won't talk 
about yet. 


Better Turkeys 


New breeding stock help, 
boost Texas production, bring; 
higher prices. Broadbreast bird, 
dress as high as 85% of weight 


A recent price of $10 each for turke, 
eggs indicates the enthusiasm of ‘lex; 
ranchers for a new breeding stock which 
has helped lift the value of the state’ 
turkey crop to an estimated $30 sillion 
this year. 
© More Meat, Less Muscle—Ten yea; 
ago Texas turkeys had no bencfit of 
selective breeding, and made their living 
chasing grasshoppers, thereby develop. 
ing more muscles than palatability. This 
gave them a bad name in northern mar. 
kets and the growers a low price of 
around 50¢ for hens and 75¢ to $1 for 
toms. 

Today’s difference is attributed to the 

development of a new strain of birds 
with a breast containing 10% to 15% 
more meat and a weight, for toms, of 
30 Ib. to 35 Ib. at ten months of ave. 
The hens weigh 15 Ib. to 17 Ib. 
e Production Picks Up—Governinent 
forecasts place this year’s total turkey 
production at 44,150,000 birds. This : 
22% above last season’s all-time record. 
and 44% higher than the ten-year pre- 
war average. The estimates for Tex: 
fix its 4,701,000 production second to 
that of California, with 4,942,000. But 
market experts believe that Texas may 
overcome this margin by the increased 
weight per bird of the new broad- 
breasted type. 

Average market value of these tur- 
keys, esteemed particularly by hotels and 
restaurants, is $6 per head. They dress 
as high as 80% to 85% of weight, and 
at today’s prices even small farmers arc 
making money from well-managed 
flocks because of the rapidity of growth 
and profitable weight of the new strains. 
© Troubles Overcome—Official name of 
the new turkey is Broadbreast Bronze. 
It was derived from a strain origi- 
nally developed in the state of Wash- 
ington. The breeding research was un- 
dertaken at Texas A. & M. College in 
1941, after it was discovered that im- 
ported turkey strains showed undesira- 
ble qualities. As poults developed they 
grew out of balance. Bred for broad 
breasts, some specimens took on the 
appearance of geese, in the rearward ]o- 
cation of their legs. 

Low fertility of eggs was also trouble- 
some. Sterility is frequently a result of 
intensive breeding for special qualitics 
which disturb birds or animals struc 
turally. 

Careful selection of well balanc<d 
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A NEW National ‘Magazine designed to embrace the wide field of travel, 


on recreation and play. HOLIDAY will be a monthly magazine. The first issue 
Is and 
r dress 


will be dated March, 1946. It will reach charter subscribers and be sold 


pen on newsstands on February 20. The single copy price will be 50 cents; 
omar subscription prices are: 1 year $5; 2 years $8; 3 years $11 (U. S. and 
trains. i P Poe ° 
“eager Canada). As an introductory offer a special Charter Subscription price 
“orig of $4.00 per year (U. S. and Canada) is being offered now. Net paid 
Vas! 

s > circulation of more than 300,000 copies is anticipated for the first issue. 
ge in 

: nn A complete organization to represent HOLIDAY has been effected, with 
“! representatives in each Curtis Advertising Sales Office, where further 
4 information may be obtained. 

uble- THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square + Philadelphia 5 


Sa aT 


Where transformer performance counts... 


Mlustration shows a 6000-KVA bank 
of Wagner Power Transformers 


If it’s built by 


--—ijt’s dependable 


Diz the 52 years Wagner has been building trans- 
formers, the brand name has been synonymous with 
dependable performance. 

This priceless characteristic is not limited to transformers, 
but is associated with everything bearing the Wagner name. 
This includes Wagner electric motors, unit substations, 
industrial hydraulic brakes, industrial brake controls, auto- 
motive hydraulic and air brakes, brake lining, Tachograph 
(recording speedometers) and NoRoL. 

Should you need transformers, or other products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices, 
each manned by trained field engineers. 


Wagner Electric Grporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


tin ¢ da: Wag Electric at Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


V4H-15, 


which at present trail Oregon, Iowa, 
Utah, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Washing. 
ton, and Nebraska, which are, in that 
order, the most important turkey-pro- 
ducing states. 

Recent official tests of the new type 
turkey eggs at Texas A. & M. showed 
91% of the eggs fertile and 81% 
hatched. The 56 Broadbreast hens tested 
made an annual score of 86 eggs aver- 
age per hen. 

Many a Texas country woman has 

put several thousand dollars in the bank 
through the sale of turkey eggs at $1 
each or higher. 
e Aided by Foundation—Principal Texas 
turkey production areas have been 
brought into a working arrangement for 
inspection, packaging, and marketing, 
through the formation of the Texas 
Turkey Triangle, Inc., and the Luling 
Foundation, Luling, Tex., the latter 
sponsored by Edgar B. Davis, wealthy 
former oil field developer, who set up 
a fund of $1 million to aid turkey farm- 
ers on production problems. 
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PRODUCTION 


New Process for Color Photos 


Eastman method enables careful amateur to develop his 
own prints and transparencies. It and Gasparcolor technique attract 
the attention of publications which are using four-color plates. 


The day long prophesied when any 
reasonably careful, well equipped ama- 
teur photographer can make and de- 

his own color prints as well as 

his color transparencies comes appre- 
ciably nearer with Eastman Kodak's 
announcement this month of its new 
Kodak Dye Transfer Color Process. 
Special printing paper, chemicals, and a 
few other specialized supplies promise 
to be ready for professionals and ad- 
vanced amateurs early next year. 
@ Preciseness Required—Like Ansco’s 
color film, or transparency, process, 
which became publicly available last 
summer after a long, highly restricted 
stretch in the armed services (BW— 
Jul.1’44,p47), the Kodak print process 
is nothing for the hit-or-miss amateur to 
tackle. Although the latter does not 
have to be handled with rubber gloves, 
as does the film process, each succes- 
sive step in processing must be followed 
in precise order and with far more me- 
ticulous care than most amateurs can 
appreciate. 

astman’s new print process starts 
with a Kodachrome, Ansco, or other 
finished color transparency. If it is to be 
printed the same size, it is put into a 
contact printer; if it is to be enlarged, 
into an enlarger of sound and rigid 
construction. 
¢ How Print Is Produced—Using three 
successive color filters to screen the light 
source, the operator exposes and de- 
velops three color separation negatives 
representing the three more or less pri- 
mary hues of yellow, magenta, and cyan 
(greenish blue) that go together to 
make up the full color spectrum. Next 
step is for him to rag and de- 
velop three separate film-like, positive 
matrices corresponding to the separation 
negatives, each of which has the ability 
to soak up and transfer a different one 
of three successive colored dyes to paper 
by means of a transfer blanket that 
looks like a sheet of light celluloid but 
is made of a different and undisclosed 
composition. The blanket, to which a 
matrix adheres firmly, is hinged to a 
board like a in a book. 

When the blanket is lifted, a matrix 
soaked in its proper hue of dye is 
placed in position for correct registry. 
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Then the blanket is lowered until it 
lies just above the surface of the print 
paper. Final contact between matrix 
and paper is made by a single sweep of a 
rubber print roller. Three successive 
contacts of the three yellow, magenta, 
and cyan matrices (which have previ- 
ously been trimmed for accurate regis- 
try) with the paper produce a single 
print in full color. 

e In Terms of Minutes—Although the 
time for getting a set of matrices ready 
for printing is estimated at an hour and 
a half, exclusive of time taken for dry- 
ing negatives and matrices, succeeding 
individual prints are said to be pro- 
duced at the rate of one every ten 


minutes—cutting two-thirds to three- 
quarters from the time that is usually 
required to expose and to develop color 
prints. 

Just coming out from under restric- 

tions imposed by the military services 
are Gasparcolor prints, recent products 
of Gasparcolor, Inc., Hollywood, which 
can be exposed in full color by a single 
30-second trip to an enlarger or con- 
tact printer. Development consists of 
ten critical steps requiring altogether 
about 90 minutes of time, which is 
faster than might appear because a 
number of prints can be processed simul- 
taneously. 
e Job for Professional—Where the pinch 
comes is that room temperatures, bath 
temperatures, and illumination levels are 
all critical, requiring the services of an 
advanced professional. 

Publications now working from color 
transparencies in the production of four- 
color process printing plates are ex- 
pecting big things from both Gaspar- 
color and Kodak dye transfer. ‘They 
have to take a transparency as is, with- 
out retouching, in the making of a full- 
color reproduction. Color prints can be 
retouched almost as easily as black-and 
whites, not only to mask out unwanted 


ACTION STOPPER 


Developed for medical work, a new 
Signal Corps camera (below) has a 
built-in light source, a quartz vapor 
tube (right) which gives off a flash— 
brighter than sunlight—at 1/25,000th 
of a second. Built by General Elec- 
tric, the tube has a capacity of 50,000 
fiashes, “stops” ultra-fast action on 
either standard or color 35-mm. film. 
The camera itself weighs 54 Ib., oper- 
ates from a 27-Ib. power pack which 
works on ordinary house current. 


Stainless opens 


7 doors - Totrenath 


Heat 
Resistant 


to sales 9 [q. 


Good 
Looking 


Sanitary 


In the highly competitive 
markets ahead, one or more 
of these seven big advantages 

of ArMCo Stainless Steel will give 
your products a definite selling 

edge. This bright, rustless metal has 
won its way to top preference in such 
exacting fields as food, drug, textile, paper, 
laundry, consumer products and many others. 


Rustless 


True, ArMCco Stainless costs more initially 
, + than lesser materials, but when you consider all 
the benefits to your customers and your business, this becomes 
q an asset instead of a liability. You have more to sell 
— and stay sold — products that remain bright and new 
looking through the years, that continue to give satisfaction long 
+t after lesser materials would be worn out and gone. 


j Armco specialists can help you select the specific types 
H and finishes of stainless steel for your most 
| exacting requirements. You may be interested, for example, 
in the 2B finish, a bright, dense, cold-rolled finish 
Be that has cut costs and boosted profits for many manufacturers. 
rj Put your stainless problems up to Armco. The American 
: Rolling Mill Company, 1991 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
a Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


t THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


portions of a picture but to correct in. 
natural and imperfect color rendering;, 
e What It May Mean—If retouching, js 
needed on a picture now, it is necess in 
to send the transparency to the labor: 
tory for a print and wait four days fo: 
its ay NRG Quick color transparen- 
cies (which require about 90 minutes 
for development) and prints are cx. 
pected to open the way to greater use 
of full-color reporting of news events 
in weekly news magazines, if not in daily 
newspapers. 


Servel Challenged 


Clayton & Lambert invades 
gas refrigeration field, plans an 
air-cooled household model to 
compete with Electrolux. 


For nearly 20 years Servel, Inc., has 

had things pretty much its own way 
in the gas-operated household refrigera- 
tor manufacturing field. Competition 
aplenty was provided by numerous 
electric refrigerator producers, but 
Servel’s rights to basic patents success- 
fully prevented others from entering 
the gas refrigeration field. 
e Competition on the Way—Patents on 
the basic principles used by Servel in 
“freezing with heat” expired in Decem- 
ber, 1943, but American industry was 
too busy with war production at the 
time to do much more than cast apprais- 
ing—even covetous—eyes in Servel’s di- 
rection. 

Last week Clayton & Lambert Mfg. 
Co., Detroit blow torch and metal 
stampings manufacturer, became the 
first announced challenger of Servel. 
The announcement followed the De- 
troit firm’s purchase of Hoffman Gas 
& Electric Heater Co., Louisville. Now 
set up as a division of C. & L., Hoff- 
man will continue output of water 
heaters (gas, electric, and fuel oil) and 
in six months or so will be ready to 
place on the market the gas refrigerator 
on which C. & L. initiated study some 
time ago. 

(The Hoffman acquisition is C. & 
L.’s third expansion in a few months. 
In June it purchased Lamneck Prod- 
ucts Co., Middletown [Ohio] builders 
of prefabricated farm structures, and in 
August it bought Monarch Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, makers of builders’ finish hard- 
ware.) 

e Patent Problem—Both Servel and the 
gas utilities industry are watching the 
competitive move with interest—the 
utilities because they would like to sec 
another maker in the field, Servel be- 
cause, among other things, it would like 
to learn how C. & L. is going to cir- 
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cumyent improvement patents which 
still have ten years or more to run be- 


fore expire. 

ict of fae improvement patents 
are those by which Servel makes use 
of air-cooling rather than water-cooling 
in its refrigeration process. For it was 
this development that presumably 
enabled Servel to defeat General 
Motors Cop. when the latter intro- 
duced its Faraday gas refrigerator in 
1932 (BW—Feb.10°32,p9). 

At that time both the G.M. box and 
Servel’s Electrolux refrigerator required 
both water and gas connections. Then 
Servel came out with its air-cooled box, 
and G.M. dropped out of the field 
within the year. Servel has had no 
—. competitor since. 

e To Be Air-Cooled—C. & L. is close- 
mouthed about its plans, except to say 
its product will be air-cooled. It is 
known to have made some patent ap- 
lications. But the company will not 
indicate whether it plans to take ad- 
vantage of the now-expired patents on 
the so-called Platen-Munters absorption 
machine used by Servel, or will employ 
the intermittent absorption principle 
from which the Platen-Munters unit 
was adapted. 

In intermittent absorption, heat from 
the gas flame is used to distill ammonia 
out of a water solution. The fumes 
are liquefied in a condenser and the 
liquid is stored in a receiver. When the 
required amount of liquid is accumu- 
lated, the heat is removed from the 
generator, and the generator is cooled, 
usually with water. At the same time a 
valve is opened, permitting the 0 
to “3 into the expansion or cooling 
coils. In expanding from a liquid to a 
Bas, the ammonia absorbs heat and re- 
rigeration is accomplished. The gas 
then passes back to the generator where 
it is reabsorbed into the water. The 
cycle is then repeated. 

The Platen-Munters machine is an 
ingenious adaptation of this same prin- 
ciple. 

e Big Market—C. & L. undoubtedly 
sees a ripe field, if it can develop a good 
box and get distribution. In 1941, the 
last full year of refrigerator production 
before the war interrupted manufacture, 
as refrigerator sales approximated 

50,000, electric refrigerator sales about 

3,000,000. 


MORE POWERFUL X-RAYS 


X-ray machines for industrial pur- 
poses are constantly growing more 

werful, Allis-Chalmers Miz, Co., 
filwaukee, and the University of IIli- 
nois this week disclosed that a jointly 
developed 20-million-volt betatron ca- 
pable of taking X-ray pictures through 
15 inches of solid steel has been in use 
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Dependability 


If you contemplate the pur- 
chase of parking meters, be sure to in- 
vestigate the low maintenance cost o 
MI-CO Meters. From all parts of the 
country and under the severest weather 
conditions, MI-CO Meters have proved 
their dependability by operating at such 
low maintenance cost it is scarcely a 
consideration. Many cities report less 
than one mechanical service call per 
meter per year. This exceptional record 
is no accident . . . it’s the natural result 
of correctly designed, sturdily built me- 
ters. MI-CO Meters have fewer moving 
parts to get out of order. They are built 
of the finest materials obtainable and 
will give unfailing service over long 
periods of time and under all conditions. 
_ You'll find, too, that MI-CO Meters pay 
: out quickly because they are seldom out 
| tee none of order. Write for complete specifica- 
4 Won ga tions. Also available in an authoritative 
booklet, “Important Points Regarding 
| the Metered Plan of Parking.” A copy 
is yours for the asking. 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co.,1nc., Covington, Ky. 
MI-CO METER (Canada) Limited, Montreal 1, Quebec 


for more than a year in a government 
arsenal. Similar machines have ben 
in service shorter periods. 

This industrial X-ray machine stil! is 
dwarfed, however, by the 100-million. 
volt betatron built by General Electric 
Co. in its research laboratories at Schie. 
nectady, N. Y. 


Anhydrous Food 


Dehydration process is 
speeded up by new technique 
developed by Birdseye. Device 
available to processors. 


In the doldrums since the cancellation 
of government contracts, the dehy- 
drated food industry received a shot 
in the arm last week when American 
Home Foods, Inc., New York, an- 
nounced its “anhydrous” vegetables. 
e Process Speeded Up—Dehydrated veg- 
etables of the second World War, 
though infinitely better than their pred- 
ecessors of the earlier war, suffered from 
a, quality inferiority complex which 
made them no match for canned and 
frozen foods. 

But now comes a new process which 

turns out better dehydrated vegetables 
by taking the water out in about one 
and a half hours instead of the six 
to ten hours required by many tunnel 
dryers. Important, too, from the view- 
point of ready consumer acceptance, is 
the 15-min. rehydration and cooking 
time for carrots, to take one anhydrous 
example. There is no long reconsti 
tution starting with cold water. 
e Birdseye Idea—Clarence Birdseye 
fathered the improved technique. De- 
veloper of the multiplate quick freezer 
which produces Birdseye frosted foods, 
inventor of the gravity froster, and of a 
light bulb with a built-in reflector, he 
is well known for engineering achieve- 
ments. 

Licensing rights to Birdseye’s latest 
invention are vested in American Home 
Foods, through which the anhydrater 
is available to other food processors. 
Only one of the machines is in exist- 
ence, and it is now producing experi 
mentally at the plant of its builder, 
Cleaver-Brooks Co. in Milwaukee. But 
by early 1946, American Home Foods 
hopes to have installations in commer- 
cial operation. A hard-pushing new- 
comer in the food field, the firm sees 
sizable possibilities in the new method 
and tentatively is planning anhydrous 
plants in several states, for the pro- 
duction of eight to ten dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables. 
eHow It Works—In the Birdseye 
rapid dehydrater, controlled heat is 
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Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available, We invite you or your 
consultant to ask for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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HANDLING—the Common, Denominator of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—-NOT GEWERATE ITE 


Hazards in handling operations empha 
size the need for mechanical handling equipment. Work- 


men ought not to be exposed to the risk of strain and 
injury when this work can be accomplished far more 
safely, in less time and at lower cost with the proper 
equipment. 

One man, directing Towmotor power, can lift, move and 
stack larger, heavier loads without increased effort and in 
complete safety. The Towmotor DATA FILE gives com- 


plete details. Your copy will be sent upon request. 


> TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION @ 1221 E. 152ND° STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


applied by radiation, conduction, 
convection, and the food ‘is stirred § 
fast drying by mechanical anc 
agitation. 

During the process the mater 
travels the length of six stainless ste 
wire-mesh conveyor belts, one bel 
the other. The top belt receives th 
wet food and starts the drying procey 
The next four serve as separate dryiy 
tunnels, and the bottom belt is ¢ 
final finishing zone. All of these bel 
are 46 in. wide and all 29 ft. low 
except the top one, which is 35 ft. 
© Operates at 650 F.—Heat is supplied t 
each of the tep five belts from overhea; 
radiators using Dowtherm and opera 
ing at 650 F. These belts also se over 
and in contact with, flat plates heated 
300 F. by Dowtherm. Completing th 
dehydrating effect is hot air moving a 
1,500 ft. per min. 

The radiated and conducted hed 

builds up vapor pressure in the materi 
which exceeds that on the exterior anf 
speeds the movement of moisture out 
ward. This increased movement of i 
ternal moisture prevents excessive sur 
face drying, or casehardening. 
e Guards Against Scorching—In addi 
tion to rapidly carrying away the surfac¢ 
moisture, the high-velocity hot air serves 
an important secondary purpose. | 
tumbles the particles of food and carries 
the light ones through each drying zone 
at an accelerated rate that guards against 
scorching. 

The very light pieces are delivered to 

the final drying zone in about 5 min, 
although it takes the belts 50 min. to 
cover the distance. Travel time also is 
shortened, and dehydration speeded by 
two rubbertipped tedders revolving 
above each of the five upper belts. 
e 3,000 Lb. an Hour—In the finishing 
zone, belt travel is slow, and the food 
passes through a 15-in. sweating period 
and three 15-min. periods of alternate 
vigorous agitation by air at temperatures 
varying from 100 F. to 180 F., depend. 
ing upon the product. 

Carrots are dehydrated by this proces 
to a final moisture content of 3% to 
4%. The significance of this degree 
of dryness lies in the fact that as 5% 
is approached, the shelf-life is doubled 
by each 1% decrease in moisture con- 
tent. As to capacity, the Birdseye anbhy: 
drator will remove 3,000 Ib. of mois 
ture an hour, 


FOIL FOR HOME USE 


Preparing for introduction of house 
hold aluminum foil into consumer mat- 
kets, Reynolds Metals Co. last week 
sold to Arcweld Mfg. Co. of Seattle a 
quantity of the material, which the 
latter will package and market. 

Areweld’s customers will be largely 
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HEY look like little knobby glass knees. 
But to a laboratory worker this jointed 
glass tubing is a real blessing. 

You’ve seen nightmare arrangements of 
glass tubing, flasks, and jars in “science” 
movies. Real laboratories have them, too. 
And the job of connecting a maze of tubing 
—with rigid glass joints that slip together 
like a fishing rod—is a tough one. Every- 
thing has to be lined up just right. And 
then a shock or a blow may break the rigid 
tubing and you have to start all over again! 

So laboratory people weren’t displeased 
when Corning came out with a tough leak- 
proof ball and socket joint. It sets up and 
takes down easily. Parts are interchangeable, 
due to precision grinding. And it permits 


slight movements of the apparatus without 
leaking or breaking. 

The answer to this glass problem was 
fairly easy. Others have been more difficult. 
The builders of the Lincoln Tunnel in New 
York wanted glass tiles for walls and ceil- 
ings that would reflect light but not glare 
and wouldn’t catch dirt. A man in Berkeley, 
California, who was building the first “atom 
smasher,” asked for glass parts that could 
withstand the terrific heat of 8,500,000 
electron volts. Chemical manufacturers 
needed piping that would resist the cor- 
rosive action of hot acids. 

Corning research and manufacturing 
skill solved these glass problems. Now 
its experts are anxious to go to work 


on yours. It is entirely possible that th« 
telligent application of glass to your 
production may lower its cost and rais: 
quality. We'd like to help you find 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 511-B, Co: 
ing, New York, 


LORNING 


means 
Research in Glass 


s 
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POINT YOUR FINGER AND 


SAVE time, money, 
steps, and nerves... 


Another Application of Operadio’s Electronic Experience 


———E 


FLEXIFONE inter-office communication is 
but one of the outstanding acoustic and 
electronic devices engineered and manufac- 
tured by Operadio. 23 years of specializa- 
tion in electronics have developed one high 
standard of excellence which is met by all 
Operadio-built products for war plants and 
the Armed Forces. Send coupon below for 
free literature on Operadio Flexifone, Plant- 
Broadcasting, Amplifiers, Loudspeakers, Con- 
tract Manufacturing, or Engineering Services. 


oPERADIo 


CBteonee 


Symbol of Electronic P Excelience Since 1922 


“an §=FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 8-34, ST. CHARLES, ILL 


DO Please send free literature as checked: 
0 Flexifone 1 Plont-Broadcasting () Contract Mfg. 
0 Make oppointment to discuss our needs. 


FAST DYES FASTER—AND FOR DELICATE FABRICS 


Working models of two new machines developed by du Pont promise specdy, 
thorough application of vat dyes—reputedly the most color-fast dyestufh 
known to modern science—to a wider range of fabrics than ever before. Th: 
“multi-lap” machine (left) is said to spiral large yardages of cloth continv 
ously in and out of its inbuilt dye bath with a minimum stretching of thin 
woolens and spun rayons generally considered too delicate for vat dyeing. 
The “pad-steam” machine (right) is called the realization of the textile indus 
try’s dream of vat-dyeing small or large quantities of all kinds of fabrics in 


a single, versatile piece of dye-house equipment. 


processors who will use it for wrapping 
such items as gift packages of fruit and 
vegetables. Within a few months Rey- 
nolds plans to place on the market 
packaged foil, probably both in rolls 
and in sheets, for householders’ use in 
much the same manner that wax paper 
and tissue paper now are employed 


(BW-Jul.7°45,p44). 


SUBSIDY ADDS SUGAR 


The government plans to get 15,000 
to 20,000 tons of badly needed sugar 
this year by subsidizing shipment of 
beet molasses to sugar factories that 
are equipped with the Steffen process 
for secondary extraction, after the first- 
run processes have got all the sugar 
that they can. 

About one-third of U. S. beet sugar 
factories have the Steffen equipment. 
Ordinarily it doesn’t pay to ship mo- 
lasses far from the primary-process fac- 
tories, and it is sold for stock-feed or 
disposed of in other ways. 

‘his year Commodity Credit Corp. 
will absorb freight costs on the molasses, 
beyond the first $i a ton, up to $5 a 
ton to get it to “Steffen houses.” This 
will permit the industry to utilize most 
of the molasses for sugar. 

There is still a third process which 
takes the molasses left over from the 
“Steffen houses” and makes still more 


56 


sugar. All residue molasses from Great 
Western Sugar Co. plants, for example, 
is sent to its special plant at Johnston, 
Colo., thus to lick the spoon clean of 
the last usable drop of molasses, 


WESTINGHOUSE HEATER 


As had been anticipated (BW—Aug 
11’45,p84), Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. last week announced its entry 
into the field of electric heating for 
homes. It will make unit type electric 
heaters, including portable and wall 
models, at Emeryville, Calif., under : 
license granted by the Wesix Electric 
Heater Co., San Francisco, involving] 
design, construction, and control of the 
units. Major markets are expected to b 
Pacific Coast areas where power is 


cheap. 
IN THE OCTANE RACE 


Joining the race to market high-octane 
motor fuels (BW—Oct.13’45,p86), Sun 
Oil Co. recently placed on the market 
its new “Dynafuel,” claimed to have 
an octane rating of 85-plus. 

Continuing its long-standing policy, 
Sun will use no tetra-ethyl lead in the 
fuel (it says its gas doesn’t need Ethy! 
to give desired performance), and wil! 
market only the one grade of gasoline 
in its 18-state territory. 
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This Hydraulic Drive Conveyor system comprises 70 


units of six molds each. Seventeen minutes of air 
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SAVE on 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


SERVICE 


CUT 
UPKEEP 
CcOsTs 


If you usé Industrial Trucks, check 

these advantages of servicing them 

with a Globe Industrial Truck Service 

Lift: 

J Lower Maintenance Jg Better Lubrication 

df Faster Servicing @ Raises truck UP for 

d Better inspection complete accessibility 
Write today for iflustrated Bulletin 14-M 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philedelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, lowa 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Static Eliminator 


A diagram showing a cross-section 
of the new lonotron Static Eliminator 
reveals that alpha radiation from the 


slender radioactive strip ionizes air 
adjacent to its business surface to a 
depth of three inches. According to 
its manufacturer, United States Radium 
Corp., 535 Pearl St., New York 7, 
the effectual removal, or neutralization, 
of static within the 3-in. zone is per- 
manently assured because the radioac- 
tive strength of the radium salts used 
decreases only 50% in 1,600 years. 


There are no moving parts. The. 


static-neutralizing element consists of 
a strip of extremely thin metallic foil 
that incorporates radioactive substance 
and is welded to a nonradioactive 
metallic backing. The foil serves both 
as a mechanical bonding medium and 
as a seal to prevent escape of radon gas. 

Although the application of the 
eliminator in the strip form to printing 
presses, textile sonibiniih and other 
equipment ange. static-prone paper, 
cloth, or plastic s — will require 
no redesign of the machines, any in- 
stallation will have to be carefully 
engineered. Other radioactive static 
eliminators are being developed for safe- 
guarding flammable solids, liquids, or 
gases that might be ignited by static. 


Markup Calculator 


Merchants, merchandise managers, 
buyers, and others concerned with 
pricing for wholesale or retail may be 
interested in the E-R-N Mark-Up Cal- 
culator, new publication of the Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickel, Co., Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. It is a pocketsize, 
spiral-bound book that gives the cor- 
rect selling price for any item costing 


senile tl 


from 1¢ to $1,000, for any markup 
on cost from 30% to 110.9% }, 
1/10% step-ups. ‘There are 81 prefg 
uféd tables in all showing not on) 
markups on costs but . corresponding 
markups based on selling ‘prices. 


High-Leverage Screwdriver 


An ingenious folding arm on the 
new Tuffy Screwdriver not only pro. 
vides leverage to unlock rusted screw; 
but affords a horizontal hand support 
that allows full hand and body pres. 
sure to prevent slipping or gashing ; 


screw head. With the power arm folded 
back, the tool becomes a_ standard 
screwdriver. 

The newcomer is manufactured by 
The Swallow Airplane Co., Inc. 
Wichita, Kan., in three sizes with 
blades 5x} in., 6xy; in., or 8xé in. 
The handle is aluminum alloy. The 
blade is plated, drop-forged steel. 


Compact Pressure Regulator 


Hooked into a line of piping, the 
new Grove Mity-Mite Pressure Regu- 
lator looks like and is no larger than 
a cylindrical cup 23 in. in diameter and 
33 in. high, yet will handle initial pres- 
sures as high as 3,500 p.s.i with an 
adjustable control range from 5 Ib. to 
1,500 Ib. Special models can be sup 
plied for pressures up to 5,000 p.s.i. 

The diminutive regulator is built b 
the Grove Regulator Co., 6553 65th 
St., Oakland 8, Calif., for $-in. and 
}-in. pipe sizes. It has a sturdy duralu- 
minum body and parts of stainless steel. 
Although it was seca primarily for 
air and other gases, the regulator can 
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JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manvufecturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Avtometic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines ° 
Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators » Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT! 


GENERAL’S 
**Part of the Product’’ 
Plan 


GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
Containers are designed to the 
product. Frequently the prod- 
uct and container come off the 
production line together — as 
a unit. 


Result: You save space, ma- 
terials, man-hours and pack- 
ing costs. 


General 
Corrugated Box 


Send for “The General 
Box"’—this booklet 
illustrates General 

Box Company's 

Part of the 

Product” Plan. 


General 
All-Bound Box 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Hl. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, 
Milwovkee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 
Conti 1 Box Company, Inc.: , Dallas. 


General Nailed Box 


.-.- and so are GENERAL Engi- 
neered Shipping Containers. 
They're Jaboratory-designed to fit 
the product trimly and snugly. 
They're laboratory-designed of light- 
weight materials to expedite han- 
dling, speed production, and cut 
shipping and packing costs. 


Special inner-packing, blocking 
and reinforcement are provided 
wherever needed. In all cases, the 
container is designed specially for 
the product ... as “‘Part of the 
Product.” Write today ... our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you 
solve your packing problems. 


They're Engineered for the 
Better Packing of Your Products. 


General Cleated 
Corrugated Container 


also be furnished for liquid service w! cy 


specified. 


Mellow Fluorescent 


Newest product of the Duro ‘Test 
Corp., North Bergen, N. J., is the 
Safreen Fluorescent Lamp which offer; 
illumination in a new tint—a blending 
of saffron with a touch of green that 
is said to be restful to the eyes. Long 
life approximating 5,000 hours i; 
promised the tubular light-giver through 
the incorporation of heavy-duty cath- 
odes said to hold five times the emis. 
sion coating of standard cathodes. 
The light, which requires no auxiliary 
starter, is reported to give instant 
illumination at the flick of a switch. 


THINGS TO COME 


Automotive engine oils of the 
future will not have to be changed 
to lubricants of lower viscosity in 
winter or to ones of higher viscos- 
ity in summer. A recently tested 
new chemical additive of undis- 
closed composition is showing an 
ability so to lower the pour point 
of paraffin-base oil and at the 
same time so to stabilize its 
natural viscosity that a single all- 
year-round luboil becomes prac- 
tically a certainty. 


e Wicks in the well-equipped ciga- 
rette lighter of the future may 
practically mever_ require trim- 
ming or replacement, if one 
wick manufacturer has his say. 
Braided, not just twisted, out of 
nonflammable asbestos yarn, the 
proposed conveyor of lighter fluid 
will have a core of equally non- 
flammable glass yarn to provide 
the necessary capillary action. 


e The now familiar Aerosol bomb 
containing enough DDT- and 
pyrethrum-based insecticides to 
free a hundred or more rooms 
from flying, fluttering, and crawl- 
ing things may have a_ baby 
brother alongside it in the stores 
almost any time now. The minia- 
ture bomb, now being produced 
in this country for the Beitish 
Army, is a little steel cylinder 
about the size and shape of a 
“sparklet” used for charging a 
siphon of carbonated water. A 
one-time-use proposition with a 
purposely breakable aluminum 
tip, it contains enough of the 
same Freon-impelled insecticide 
to kill all insect life in 4,000 cu. 
ft. of interior living space. 
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Fl N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 122) 


Wall Street Looks at Earnings 


Price-earnings ratio near 1937 peak that preceded dis- 
astrous slump but some market analysts expect high nets for several 
years after job of reconversion reaches major turning point. 


Since President Truman formally an- 
nounced his current wage-price policy 
(BW—Nov.3’45,p15), the stock market 
has had a number of trading sessions of 
a pattern almost too reminiscent of 
1929 for comfort. Sending prices sky- 
rocketing this time has been an aval- 
anche of indiscriminate buy-orders set 
in motion by renewal of latent fears of 
inflation and by a desire immediately to 
hedge against any future decline in the 
buying power of the dollar. 

* Rules Suspended—During such peri- 
ods the statistical reasons that usually 

the buying of securities are rare- 
i heeded. Too many market participants 
on such occasions don’t even welcome 
remarks by their brokers concerning the 
intrinsic value of purchases, They are 
interested, at the moment, only in get- 
ting aboard the gravy train before it 
is too late. 

Normally, however, basic und 
rules are followed by stock purchasers. 
These vary, of course, according to cir- 
cumstances. 
¢Conventional Factors—Some _long- 
term investors, for example, are prima- 
tily interested in the size (in relation to 
current money conditions) and conti- 
nuity of the dividends they can expect 
on contemplated purchases, They are 
also generally more interested in the 
future price stability of such stock than 
in the prospects of capital appreciation. 

Other long-term buyers are interested, 
in addition to the size and safety of 
dividends, in capital appreciation possi- 
bilities. Still others buying for the 
shorter term may be guided by both 
income and capital appreciation. Most 
buying “for a turn,” SSusies, is gener- 
ally aimed exclusively at speculative 
profits. 

Thus, normally the market value of 
the average stock is based primarily on 
the earnings of its issuer. Obviously, 
management ability and dividend-policy, 
as well as other factors, also enter into 
the ‘situation. Earnings, nevertheless, 
are the basic consideration. Past earn- 
ings, present profits, and tomorrow’s 
perm g all play their part. 
¢1937 Example—The stock market, 

is the greatest “discounter” in 
Current market valuations 
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rarely represent any dollar-and-cents ap- 
praisal of current earnings. Indeed, the 
records of past earnings often hold only 
historic or academic value in buyer's 
calculations. Actually, chief attention 
is ordinarily given to tomorrow’s pros- 
pective dividend rates. 

Recall, for example, the 41.5% drop 
during 1937 in the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock price index. This started in 
March, 1937, when industrial earnings 
were still running far ahead of year- 
earlier figures. The slump in stock 


BANK ON WHEELS 


President Paul C. Thurston of Rum- 
ford Falls (Me.) Trust Co., making a 
novel bid for the business of neighbor- 
ing small communities, poses (below) 
with his bank’s trailer “branch.” In- 
side (right), C. D, Elliott, MacDonald- 
Cook advertising executive, acts the 
customer making a deposit to “teller” 
Arthur N. Stowell, vice-president of 
the institution. The perambulating 
branch boasts complete bank equip- 
ment, including teller’s cage, cashier’s 
counter, a strong safe—even a private 
office for “consultations.” Built by 
Schult Trailers of Elkhart, Ind., it will 
provide regularly scheduled service to 
towns situated within a 25-mile radius 
of the head office at Rumford Falls. 


prices continued for many months be 
fore corporate profits began to slid 
Sharply and forecast a somber 193% 
earnings picture. 

In appraising the earnings factor, 
moreover, the stock market lays mucli 
stress on the prospects of uninterrupted 
dividends, That is’ why stock prices r 
mained low for so long during the wat 
despite the inevitability of intense in 
dustrial activity and high corporate 
earnings. Not until the end of the war 
was almost in sight did the market begin 
to perk up. Only when early postwai 
production of boom proportions ap 
peared likely did prices really start 
going to town. 

e Price-Earning Ratio—This year pric 

of the 30 issues making up the Dow 

Jones industrial stock average have grad 
ually moved up until they are now sell 
ing at something better than 17 times 
their 1944 earnings. This compares 
with a V-J Day price-earnings ratio of 
around 16-to-1, and the 17.7-to-1 ratio 
peak reached in the 1937 stock market 

Nearness of the current price-earnings 


Flyers, forced down at sea, drank sea water—and lived. A De- 
salting Kit, developed by Permutit*, changes salt water into 
fresh, clear drinking water—as much as six days’ supply! 


Permutit Water Conditioning contributed to a number of such 
“miracles” of World War II, notably our astonishing production 
of munitions, high octane gasoline, and synthetic rubber. 


More than that, Permutit’s ability to remove salt, hardness, 
dirt and other impurities from water sparked industry's peace- 
time thinking. Indeed, wherever water is used, in boilers or 
process work, alert management is taking steps to include Per- 
mutit Water Conditioning equipment in plans for tomorrow. 
Are you? Write for details to The Permutit Company, Dept. W, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. or Permutit Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, ®Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT 


ratio peak to the 1937 ratio that mary 
the beginning of a disastrous price § 
cline thus far hasn’t alarmed many Wy 
Street statisticians. 

Actually, few market technicians 
now paying much attention to 14 
earnings. Nor is there much anxig 
about this year’s showing since few ¢ 
servers are unaware of the effect ¢ 
fiscal readjustments brought on by ¢ 
war's end will have on 1945 profits (B) 
—Nov.10'45,p78). What analysts a 
now busily engaged in is a feverish a 
tempt to forecast 1946-1947 operation 
© Profits Outlook-Among calculaticy 
of postwar earnings some fantastica 
optimistic projections have been maé¢ 
However, some of the most consen 
tive forecasters expect future higher | 
bor costs to be offset by record-brea 
ing production. This group now loo 
for high net earnings for several ye: 
at least, once the major turning poin 
in the present reconversion period 
been passed (two to three months heno 
according to Wall Street optimists; s 
months from now, according to mark 
pessimists). 

In such quarters, transition perio 
profits of the corporations making 
the D.-J. industrial index aren’t « 
pected to fall below the annual aver 
earnings rate of around $9 a sha 
achieved in 1939. Once the “depressio 
valley” has been successfully crossed 
postwar demand for goods is counted o 


puny em to push up the earnings rt 


to as high as $13 and to expand annué 
dividends from their current $6.5 
rate to around $8. 

e Tax Cut Helps—Of considerable he 
in this connection will be the postwa 
tax bill just passed by Congress (B\\ 
Nov.3’45,p17). This, it is estimated, wi 
reduce corporate taxes by some $3.2 bi 
lion next, year. The greatest gainer 
should be those companies heretofo: 
subject to the excess-profits tax. 

The magnitude of the effect th: 
repeal of the excess-profits levy cou 
have on future profits can be estimat: 
by arbitrarily applying the new rates | 
1944 earnings after canceling out la 
year’s contingency reserves on t! 
ground that, with the war over, they 
no longer be necessary. 

e Some Examples—On such a_ basi 
Eastman Kodak, for example, wor 

have earned almost $18 a share inste: 
of the $9.15 actually reported in 19+ 
according to a compilation prepared b 
Standard & Poor's statistical organiz 
tion. Sears Roebuck would have earn« 
$2.75 against $1.47; Allied Stores, $7.5 
against $3.42; Borden Co., $5.35 agains 
$2.35; Armstrong Cork, $4.78 agains 
$2.84; General Foods, $3.20 agains 
$2.14; and Owens-Illinois Glass, $5.5 
against $3.06. 

International Business Machine 
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MIGHTY MITE! 


HAT TINY OBJECT there in the man’s palm—that’s 
a Sylphon Bellows, When fitted with proper heads 
and charged with a thermo-sensitive liquid it becomes 
a thermostat—a powerful little “motor” deriving its 
power from changes in temperature of the confined 
liquid. Without the liquid charge, the assembly could be 
used as a pressure “motor.” In either case the devel- 
oped power could be erhployed to “make” and “break” 
electrical circuits, open and close valves, dampers, etc. 
—in fact its usage is virtually without limit. 
This particular Sylphon Bellows is only 34 inches in 


diameter yet it’s so rugged that it can withstand pres- 
sures up to 315 pounds per square inch. Other sizes 
and types available for even higher pressures. 

Together with its larger and smaller companions, 
this mighty mite is ready to fit into your post-war plans 
—simplify and improve existing designs—possibly be 
the key to revolutionary new developments. 

a r ry 

Write for the complete story—Bulletin No. YW-1300 
contains valuable data which should be useful to 
every engineer. A copy will be sent upon request. 
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the xiang CALCULATOR 


would figure it right! 


Butch could easily have figured his tunnel right 


with the Printing Calculator! 


To avoid errors and save time, the Printing 
Calculator simultaneously works, prints and 
proves your problems—as shown by the tape. 


It takes the placé of two ordinary 
machines: the ordinary adding ma- 
chine that can’t calculate, and the 


ordinary calculator that can't print! 


The Printing Calculator is the ONLY ma- 
chine that prints as it divides automatically, 


multiplies, adds and subtracts. 


Everywhere businessmen say it is ideal 
for payrolls, statistics, billing and 
all other figuring. They say it 
cuts costs and saves time. 


Cut your costs, save your time! 


Phone the nearest Remington | 
Rand office now, or write to 
us at New York 10, N. Y., 
for the free booklet TOPS. 


might have earned $20.26 a share, cop, 
pared with its actual 1944 earning; , 
$8.48. Dixie Cup profits would ha, 
jumped from $2.44 to $11.05; Dj 
tillers Corp.-Seagrams from $7.50 ; 
$17.15; Marshall Field from $1.60 ; 
$6.05; National Distillers from $4. 
to $9.50; Squibb & Sons from $4.11 ; 
$11.38; and Champion Paper fron 
$2.07 to $7. 

Since the market normally discount 

the future, figures such as these explain 
at least in part, why Sears Rocbuc 
stock still remains:a speculative favorit: 
although it has recently been pushed t 
more than 27 times the amount ¢ 
1944’s per share earnings; why Inter: 
tional Business Machines sells on ; 
19-to-1 basis; why Eastman Kodak con. 
mands a 24.7-to-1 price; and why Bo: 
den Co. shares enjoy a 19.3-to-1 price. 
earnings ratio. 
@ Warning—Unskilled traders, however, 
would be taking a dangerous chance 
they based stock buying programs o 
such evidence. Present later on will be 
factors which could very easily alte 
the enticing eanings picture to ; 
considerable degree. 

From here on, for example, the gov- 

ernment, with its unlimited bankroll, 
won't be, as in the past, the chief buyer 
of the nation’s industrial production 
Competition may soon be keener than 
ever. Increases in wage costs without 
offsetting price advances can be cx- 
pected for many months, Other devcl- 
opments could futther narfow profit 
margins. And some companies art 
bound to surprise their stockholder 
with unforeseen drab earnings perform. 
ances as time goes on. 
e Long-Term Optimism—Few thought: 
ful market analysts have any seriou: 
doubts concerning the favorable long. 
term trend of earnings once the present 
uneasy interim period is over. 

However, they know that many bus: 
ness leaders think the market has given 
the nearby problems of industry a too 
casual appraisal. Beyond this, part of 
Wall Street is still wondering whether 
the market has discounted too much. 
too soon, in arriving at its current gucss 
as to the size of future earnings (BW- 
Nov.3’45,p44). 


OVER THE TOP IN CANADA 


Canada’s ninth and final Victon 
Loan shot far past its $1,500,000,000 
goal—with semifinal tabulations show- 
ing subscriptions of $1,808,586,000. 

Individual purchases—there — were 
2,546,569 of them, in a population of 
12,000,000—accounted for most of the 
oversubsctiption, beating their $800. 
000,000 goal with purchases of $1,031.- 
786,300. The proportion of total bond 
sales to individuals in Canada has run 
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years of refining Aluminum Alloy Ingot 
is available to you, when you buy from 
Aluminum Refiners. Our plant facilities 
and equipment are the most modern 
available. Thus you are assured a source 
of supply with both the knowledge and 
the ability to turn out Aluminum Alloy 
Ingot that will meet both your specifi- 


cations and your delivery requirements. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit 26, Michigan 


Bus lds 


Let us quote on your next order. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


Myster “20” Lift Truck (2000 i. Hyster “Kerry Krane“ (10,000 Ib. capac- 
capacity) transporting rolls of paper. ity) hendling “Ceterpilier” tractor tracks. 


Myster “150” Lift Truck (15,000 fb. 
cepecity) loading a cargo plane. 


HYSTE R—war-Tested for Peace.. 


Many peace-time orders for Hyster industrial lift 
trucks are coming from former service men. On every 
front they saw these rugged machines hoist and trans- 
port heavy, bulky materials of war. They know that 
pneumatic tired, gas powered Hysters get around fast— 
indoors and outdoors —save time, man-hours, money. 

Before the war Hysters helped American industry 
to solve materials handling problems of all kinds. 
During the war Hysters were ar to get because the 

_ Government required so many of these pneumatic tired 
lift trucks that go anywhere and move an: g- 

For a time yet Hyster demand will exceed Hyster 
supply. But the best is worth waiting for- Stand pat— 
wait for a Hyster. Eight models from 2000 to 30,000 
pounds capacity. Illustrated literature sent gladly. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON ©@ PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer and lergest moker of pneumatic tired lift tracks. 
monufaecturer 


consistently ahead of the U. S. ave ge 
but the final drive’s record—57% of 
total sales to individuals—tops the pr. 
vious Canadian record of 51% set in the 
Eighth Victory Loan last spring (B\V- 
May19’45 ,p117). 


Broker Censured 


Security dealers’ group 
criticizes Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
after utility's complaint about 
“high-handed tactics.” 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago invest- 

ment house which greatly increased its 
underwriting activity by championing 
competitive selling of new corporate 
issues (BW-—Oct.27'45,p76), stands 
formally accused of using “high-pressure 
tactics” in an effort to disrupt financing 
arrangements which a top utility operat- 
ing company had previously made with 
its local bankers. 
e Scored by Committee—The National 
Assn. of Security Dealers business con- 
duct committee, ruling on a complaint 
filed last ‘June by the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., has held by a ma- 
jority vote that the Chicago concern in- 
dulged “in high-pressure tactics without 
proper consideration . . . and without 
observance of the elementary principles 
of decency and courtesy which are in- 
herent in the conception of high stand- 
ards of commercial honor.” The com- 
mittee ruled, however, that Halsey 
Stuart committed no violation of rules 
which would warrant such a strict pen- 
alty as suspension or expulsion. 

N.AS.D., a trade group organized 

some eight years ago by special act of 
Congress, has the power to impose rules 
and regulations governing the conduct 
of over-the-counter dealers and invest- 
ment houses not members of an organ- 
ized exchange. One of N.A.S.D.’s rules 
requires members in their dealings “to 
observe proper standards of commercial 
honor and just and equitable principles 
of trade.” 
e Rebuff Ignored—In August of 1944, 
according to Charles L. Campbell, 
president of the Connecticut utility, 
Halsey Stuart pursued “high-handed, 
unreasonable, and unfair” tactics in try- 
ing to force a ya seat with his 
company after a rehnancing ‘plan “ef- 
fecting a substantial saving” for the 
corporation had been arranged with 
Hartford bankers. 

The rebuff to the Chicago house on 
this occasion didn’t halt its efforts to 
force Connecticut Light to switch to 
competitive bidding. An even more 
vigorous attempt, according to Camp- 
bell, was made last April after the utility 
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Century 7 horse- 
power T 

Soa Fan Wectad 
Motor furnishes 


power for an auto- 
matic lathe. 


Longer motor life is assured when Century 
Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors are 
used in destructive atmospheres. This is 
true for two major reasons: 


¥, The inner sealed frame of these motors 
prevents dusts, dirt, oils, mist, etc., 
from attacking mctor insulation, wind- 
ings, and bearings. 


2. A large, enclosed fan provides effec- 
tive cooling through large air pas- 
sages. A controlled blast of cooling air 
carries heat away from active mag- 
netic material and motor bearings. 


Specify Century Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled Motors — be sure of protection that 
will keep your machines operating in any 
kind of destructive atmosphere. 


Century Motors are available in a wide 
range of types and sizes from 1/20 to 600 
horsepower. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


had privately negotiated another re- 
financing deal. This apparently was the 
last straw for the Connecticut company, 
which filed a formal complaint with 
N.AS.D.’s District 13 committee two 
months later. 

e Subject to Review—Other than the 
committee ruling, no comment on the 
case has been made by N.A.S.D., nor has 
the investment house had anything to 
say. If the N.A.S.D. governing body up- 
holds its committee’s ruling and in- 
stitutes disciplinary action, the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission could, on 
its own motion or by appeal of the firm, 
review such action. 


Merger in Rayon 


Absorption of Tubize Corp. 
by Celanese under negotiation. 
Stock exchange proposal may 


be submitted to stockholders. 


Celanese Corp. of America, long the 

nation’s largest figure in the cellulose 
acetate rayon field, may soon occupy 
an even stronger trade position. Unless 
reports emanating from usually well in- 
formed Wall Street quarters prove false, 
Celanese before the end of 1945 will 
announce its absorption of the some- 
what smaller Tubize Rayon Corp. via 
a merger involving an poe, cael of stock 
and the expenditure of no cash. 
e Facilities Examined—An examination 
of the Tubize properties to determine 
their merger value to Celanese has been 
started. Preliminary discissions cover- 
ing the purchase are said to have 
progressed far enough to result in a 
concrete preliminary offer by Celanese 
involving the exchange of two shares of 
its common stock for each three shares 
of outstanding Tubize common. 

If the negotiations are concluded, the 
merger proposal will be submitted to 
stockholders of both companies for 
approval. No substantial opposition is 
anticipated. This is said to be particu- 
larly true in the case of Tubize. Some 
30% of that company’s shares are said 
to be closely held by interests that are 
actively connected with the negotia- 
tions. 
$150 Million Assets—Based upon the 
financial statements issued at the close 
of 1944, the merger would create a 
leader in the field capable of boasting 
of assets totaling well over $150 mil- 
lion; working capital of about $62 mil- 
lion; cash and government bond hold- 
ings of some $53 million, compared 
with current liabilities of less than $12 
million; and a net worth of over $95 
million. 

Operations of the two companies are 
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complementary. Tubize, which at the 
1944 year-end rted almost $24 mil- 
lion in assets, a $16.9 million net worth, 
and yearly sales of $17.5 million, besides 
being a manufacturer of rayon of the 
viscose type is also an important maker 
of cellulose acetate. Both companies, in 
addition, are engaged in the production 
of similar fabrics from their own raw 
materials. 
e Expansion Under Way—Tubize main- 
tains plants at Rome, Ga., and Hope- 
well, Va. Celanese has long had its 
rincipal production facilities at Cum- 
Sedeod, Md., Narrows, Va., and New- 
ark, N. J. Some time ago Celanese 
started construction of a new chemical 
plant at Bishop, Tex., and is currently 
spending more than $25 million on an 
expansion program. 

e Celanese expansion is designed 
not only to make the company a still 
larger ey in the rayon field, but 
to establish it as an important manu- 
facturer of various chemicals, particu- 
larly of the materials used in making 
plastics. Already the company has de- 
veloped a new shatterproof transparent 
plastic which it expects to be exten- 
sively used by manufagturers of autos, 
buses, and railroad passenger coaches. 


Gamble’s Venture 


His purchase of control of 
Investors Syndicate is called , 
personal move, unrelated to his 
retail auto supply chain. 


Aggressive, money-making Bert ( 
Gamble, president of Gamble Store, 
Inc., has entered the investment bank. 
ing field. This move, he emphasizes, ; 
entirely a personal business venture and 
in no way related to Gamble Stores, top 
chain in the retail automobile supp); 
business. 

Most recent coup of Gamble Stores, My, actir 
which with affiliates now operates some Mh. 
4,000 outlets, was the acquisition of 
Western Auto Supply Co. of Missouri, 
its biggest rival chain (BW —Sep.22’45, 

92). 

4 Buys Control of Group—Gamble' fot cor 
personal venture last week was his pur Myo (B’ 
chase, for an undisclosed sum, of a ma- [This 

jority stock interest in the big Minneap- 
olis group of investment companies 
headed by Investors Syndicate. Last 
September, Investors Syndicate was 


Pa ta 


Bx 
eee 


BIRTHDAY JUNKET FOR AN OLD-TIMER 


Riding pickaback on a flat car, an old locomotive and tender, original narrow- 
gage equipment of the Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R., has its picture 
taken beside the “545,” modern diesel electric engine, before being hauled on 
an exhibition run commemorating the road’s 75th anniversary. It was in 1870 
that Gen. William J. Palmer, Pennsylvania railroad builder, realized his dream 
of pushing a narrow gage through the Rockies—which he contended :could 
never be breached by broad gage. His other dream, however, never material- 
ized. Palmer hoped to link Mexico City and Seattle by rail, build a dominant 
system through functions of interchanging freight across mountain barriers 
between broad-gage systems. Today the D. & R. G. W. is a healthy road of 
2,000 mi. of broad gage, 600 of narrow gage which forms two transcontinental 
links—one from St. Louis between the Missouri Pacific and Western Pacific; 
the other from Chicago between the Burlington and Western Pacific. 
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» to boast of having under its man- 
nent assets of $340 million. 

he transaction, Gamble said, was 
no way “related to my association 
» Gamble Stores nor with any of 
other interests.” He said that own- 
hip of the stock purchased appeared 
him as an interesting long-range in- 
tment and that the transfer of con- 
| would not result in any change in 
estor Syndicate’s present manage- 


pnt. 

Tilt With SEC-Since its organiza- 

in 1894, Investors Syndicate has 
en engaged in the distribution of in- 
stment contracts and in the manage- 
nt of the funds derived from such 
«s, Since 1925, it has been particu- 
ly active along such lines. Some time 
» the Securities & ‘Exchange Com- 
sion unsuccessfully sought to en- 
n the company and its affiliates on 


e ground that its operations did not’ 


mform with the securities and invest- 
ent oo ered acts of 1933, 1934, and 
40 (BW—Jan.22’44,p74). 
This controversy was finally settled 
1944, after 14 of the 16 counts 
the SEC’s original civil action against 
e Yo pam had previously been dis- 
sed of by a consent degree. At that 
e the company agreed to establish 
voting trust to oversee its operations 
et the following three years. 
Pro - Minneapolis—How profitable 
ansfer of control will prove to Gamble 
mains to be seen. He told the local 
ess that he had made the purchase 
bm a group of eastern stockholders to 
rep non-Minneapolis interests from 
pping in. 
he past, Gamble has been a 
trader. With his partner, Phil 
ogmo, he has been very successful 
he merchandising business. 


irby to Diversify 
Plan to sell about half of 
is Alleghany Corp. common in 
ear future has no unrevealed 
gnificance, he declares. 


Cleveland’s Otis & Co. expects soon 
) be in a position to offer for public 
le some 500,000 shares of Alleghany 
or. common, or about half the 
4.32% common stock interest now 
eld by Allan P. Kirby, Alleghany’s 
resident. Kirby has been the chief 
artner of Robert R. Young in the 
arious deals which finally gave the two 
nchallenged control of the important 
tmnants of the rail empire once domi- 
ated by the Van Sweringen brothers. 
Kirby’s Reasons—Kirby says that the 
tering, which is expected to be regis- 
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An Important Message te 
PURCHASERS OF AUTOMOBILES 


* 


Do you know that through cooperative steps taken by local 
banks and insurance agents and brokers you may finance and 
insure your new automobile with a minimum of red tape, 
pay your insurance premium at the same time, and so help to 
keep this business “at home” where you and your com- 
munity will be the beneficiaries? ‘ 


Indications are that 3,000,000 or more new cars will be 
needed to meet the initial demand of American families for 
car replacements. Insurance agents and most bankers in your 
community are planning to handle the insurance and the 
loans. You will deal with people you know. You can choose 
your own insurance and exactly the insurance you want 


and need. 


Our agents are prepared to show you how simply the “Bank 
and Agent Auto Plan” works. Before buying, ask our agent 
or your own broker. 


Hold 
Your 
Conferences 
On Your 
BEL fone 


With BELfone, a flip of a key enables you 

to talk instantly with members of your staff 

in any office or department! You can even 

“hold a conference” with any number of employees—without leaving your 
desk or calling others from theirs! You save steps, avoid errors, get speedy 
action on orders and questions. And with BELfone you talk in easy, natural, 
across-the-desk tones . . . you hear others with natural, noise-free clarity! 
Because BELfone is one of the famous BELL Sound Systems—nationally 
known for engineering excellence. Write for details. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 
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Ahis interest in the company. Ear 
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This small, 
sturdy motor 


This motor és 
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tered with the Securities & Fxchz, 
Commission in time for the stock t 
sold shortly after the Victor |, 
concludes on Dec, 8, holds no spe; 
significance. 

“I own about 25% of Allezhay 
common stock and I think that i; ; 
large a percentage of a listed stock 
be owned by one person,” Kirby 
plained, “. . . in fairness to my fan; 
it seems to me I should diversify », 
of my investment in Alleghany.” 
e Large Holding Left—After the 
yd not only will still hold about 1? 
of the Alleghany common stock ¢ 
standing but will continue to be { 
owner of an additional 39,000. 
shares of his company’s preferred a 
almost 3,400 shares of its prior p 
ferred. 

Young, Alleghany’s chairman, has « 
gear that he is not selling any, 


this year his interest was reported 
consist of slightly less than 183,( 
shares of the common and 4,483 shan 
of the company’s preferred. Even aft 
the Kirby sale he taken place, the ty 
men will still own about 16% of the 
company’s common stock, a percenty 
most Wall Street followers of the Ali 
ghany situation think is sufficicnt 
keep working control in their hands 
@ Some Wonder—However, recent 4 
velopments have caused some to woa—pj 
der whether Young and Kirby miziiount 
not be planning to cash in their Al 
ghany profits fairly soon. In his tes 
— last week during court hearing 
on the coming sale by Pullman, In 
of its sleeping car operating subsidia 
(BW—Nov.3’45,p19), Young indicate 
that he would give up his interest 
Alleghany if necessary to take o1 
that end of the Pullman business. ‘The 
is also the fact that Young met defe 
in his move to merge all members | 
the Chesapeake & Ohio rail family in 
one system (BW—Nov.3’45,p20). 

Alleghany common is selling cu 

rently for around $4.75 a share on ti 
New York Stock Exchange and ti 
ranged this year between. $5.50 a 
$2.675. At its depression low, it s 
for as little as $0.125 a share. 
e Nickel Plate Transfer?—The sale ‘ 
Kirby’s Alleghany stock may be follow 
shortly by still another shuffle in th 
ownership of the Van Sweringen 10a 
Now that the merger plan Se falle 
through, it is rumored that C.&0. wi 
dispose of its holdings of Nickel Plat 
common, which amount to 192,4! 
shares, 

If it does decide to do so, C.&() 
would have a choice between distribu! 
ing the shares pro rata among its 0¥ 
stockholders or selling them in a blo 
to one of the several financial grou 
that have expressed interest. 
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Investigation Attorney General 
om C. Clark int the 40-year-old re- 
ivership of the Pittsburg, Shawmut 
’ Northern R.R., may decide whether 
ohn D. Dickson, an attorney, loses 
he job of receiver that he has held 
ot 22 years and which has paid him 
330,000. 

It was the resignation of Dr. Betty 
physician for the Shawmut Min- 


ne principal subsidiary of the railroad, 
ollo 


n, has eq 


1g any ed by a strike, four months ago, 
y. Earlifiifivhich focused nationwide attention on 
ported @ithe financial plight of the railroad, 

1$3,0(ivhich runs from Wayland, N. Y., to 
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Brockway, Pa. The 350 miners struck 
in protest over living and sanitary con- 
fitions in three northwestern Pennsyl- 
yania mining towns. 


nongaae ered—Movin 
lark ordered a receivershi —s - 
ore U. S. District Judge Guy K. Bard, 
Ph delphia, which was set for Nov. 
27 in Pittsburgh. Meantime, Receiver 
Dickson was directed to make an ac- 
rounting of the receivership covering 
the full 40-year period. 
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The 40 years of administration by 
Receiver Dickson and his two predeces- 
sors have shoved Shawmut into the red 
by more than $30 million. This was 
confirmed last week when Dickson filed 
the receivership’s first accounting. 

The companies have assets ms $28,- 

866,363.09 and liabilities of $59,347,- 
741.33, according to Dickson’s report. 
However, reports by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Valua- 
tion indicate that the assets are only a 
fraction of the listed amount. 
@ Steady Decline—Dickson reported a 
steady decline in the railroad’s rolling 
stock as well as in the coal properties 
of the mining company. When the rail- 
road entered receivership in 1905, it 
had 24 locomotives, 752 boxcars, 1,635 
coal cars, 68 refrigerator cars, 10 pas- 
senger cars, 8 combination cars, 3 bag- 
gage cars, 15 cabooses, 66 flat cars, and 
41 work cars. At the present the rail- 
road has 16 locomotives, 110 freight 
cars, 10 cabooses, and 41 work cars. 

The demand for the dismissal of 

Dickson was made by Attorney Bernard 
Goodman, representing holders of re- 
ceivers certificates. It was largely based 
on the fact that he had failed to file an 
accounting with the court since his 
appointment as receiver in 1923. Dick- 
son explained his failure to file reports 
by saying that he had “followed prece- 
dent”’ set by his two predecessors in the 
receivership, both of whom died on the 
job. Judge Bard called the precedent 
reprehensible, Yearly earnings or a bal- 
ance sheet, however, has been supplied 
statistical organizations right along. 
@ Debts Pile Up—Troubles of Shawmut 
date back to within six years of its in- 
corporation on Aug. 1, 1899, to effect a 
consolidation of a number of small nar- 
row and standard e railroads and 
to acquire additional coal mining prop- 
erties. The proposition was supposed 
to have been financed by a $15 million 
bond issue, the interest on which later 
was defaulted. Steps to foreclose the 
mortgage, on which no interest has been 
paid for over 40 years, were taken but 
were never carried out. 

Since then, debts have continued to 
pile up, and what little income the com- 
panies may have had was eaten up by 
overhead. This led to an attack upon 
Receiver Dickson for failing to apprise 
the courts of the losses of his adminis- 
tration and his failure to develop a 
plan for reorganization or liquidation. 
e RFC Called In—Judge Bard has re- 
quested an investigation by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to determine 
the future of the railroad and mining 
operations. 

Meanwhile, the strike of miners con- 
tinues and Dr. Hayes, now off the com- 

any’s payroll, continues to care for the 
Frealth of the miners and their families. 
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SURPRISE! SURPRISE! 


Snventor Discovers 
POWERFUL ELEMENT 


cx=n=s GRUGHTER: 


IT Tszrrs 


REW Aree Beek 


When young Sterling Elliott doubted that 
any man could throw him out a window, his 
teacher quickly tossed him through one and 
quietly explained, “It’s nothing but surprise.” 

As Sterling grew older he made further dis- 
coveries. 104 registered patents speak of his 
inventive ability. From 
bicycles to the quad- 
ricycle that forms the 
basis for the steering 
mechanism of your car, 
his scientific genius 
adds to the fun of liv- 
ing. 

72 exciting, illustrat- 
ed pages in a new 
book, THe STERLING 


E.uiorr Fairy, tell 

of this resourceful American whose sense of 
humor was as great as his passion for answer- 
ing precise mechanical questions. 

Thousands relished an earlier Elliott book, 
“The Story of a Father and Son or Unscrewing 
the Inscrutable.” Join the thousands now 
chuckling over this new absorbing volume. 
Write today, on your business letterhead, for 
your free copy of THe Srertmc ELiiotr 
FamILy. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


MARKETING 


Wrigley: Chews All He Bit Off 


Gum manufacturer’s gamble on holding consumer and trade 
goodwill by discontinuing sale of three biggest brands, instead of 
lowering specifications, pays off in increased customer esteem. 


They ae when he said he was 
going to hold consumer and trade good- 
will for the three biggest-selling brands 
of chewing gum, by discontinuing their 
sale. 

Marketing experts had considered the 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. truly sophisticated 
in advertising and selling. But Phil 
Wrigley, they now opined, must still 
be a Boy Scout. His father, the hard- 
boiled realist who founded the business 
and gave it his name, must be spinning 
after twelve years in his grave. 
e It Looked Like a Bad Gamble—The 
war cut off Wrigley’s flow of imported 
gum bases essential to the established 
Pes of its standard brands. These 
three—plus the candy-coated P.K.’s 
which were an early sugar-shortage cas- 
ualty—had been plugged for many years 
with one of the nation’s big advertising 
appropriations. As the materials short- 
age pinched early in 1944, the company 
set forth on a course that looked to out- 
siders, and to some of its own top 
executives (BW-—Apr.29’44,p24), as if 
it surely would lose by default this 
dearly bought brand leadership. 

More recently the scoffers have been 

watching with open admiration the re- 
sults that the program has achieved. 
Recent surveys indicate that the com- 
pany is emerging from the war years 
with its prewar brands not only un- 
dimmed but intrenched in consumers’ 
esteem, and with its 850,000 listed job- 
bers and dealers not only happy but 
actively friendly. 
e Shrewd Brand Manipulation—Wrig- 
ley’s volume and earnings have stood 
up well. The third quarter of this year 
showed a small shrinkage largely because 
government orders, which throughout 
the period of rationing have brought 
extra-quota sugar, dwindled. Best guess 
is that Wrigley’s over-all handling of 
Spearmint, Doublemint, and Juicy Fruit 
may prove to be one of the shrewdest 
jobs of managing applied to any nation- 
ally advertised line that was seriously 
affected by war shortages. 

When it could no longer keep within 
shouting distance of consumer buying. 
early in 1944 Wrigley pulled its “s - 
ucts out of the home market and there- 
after shipped its entire, reduced output 


of these goods to the armed forces over- 
seas. When these brands could not 
maintain prewar quality even in re- 
stricted volume, the company set a new 
high in wartime tenderness for con- 
sumer goodwill: It discontinued making 
its standard brands rather than down- 
grade their specifications (BW—Feb.17 
45,p18). 

e Enter an Off-Brand—At the time it 
age these brands off the civilian mar- 
et, Wrigley hauled out of its memo 
book an off-brand it had once waited, 
Orbit Listerated Gum. With a letter 
to dealers pointing out that all he could 
— about quality was that it would 

kept as high as possible under the 
exigencies of wartime conditions, Philip 
K. Wrigley launched the new product 


for domestic consumers, Orbit ( un 
© No Selling Effort—Except for a ric 
time while it was being market-test: ¢ i 
Milwaukee, Orbit has never been a. yer. 
tised. Everything indicated that the 
company could not for the duration pro. 
duce enough to keep retail stocks ot thi; 
war-baby brand abreast of the ; von. 
taneous demand of empty-jawed ad¢ icts 

The policy ever since discontin ing 
the standard brands has not been onc 
of selling Orbit, but rather of leiting 
folks buy it. This was carried out <ven 
to the point of giving it an unattractive 
label; P. K. Wrigley had a hard time 
getting his designers to quit trying long 
enough to meet the low standard of cye- 
value that his heart was set on. 
e Never Mentioned by Name—Through- 
out the war years the company has 
maintained a major erage cam- 
paign focused on reminding the cus- 
tomer of its empty, crumpled, open 
Spearmint wrapper. Orbit never has 
been referred to by name in any Wrig- 
ley advertising space or radio time. ‘The 
standard reference, whether on the air 
or on Orbit labels for overseas, is to 
“the best gum we can make now, but 
not quite good enough to carry the 
Wrigley name.” 

This is low-pressure selling with a 
vengeance. But the public has bought 


FROM MUNITIONS TO THE KITCHEN SINK 


Wartime mass production methods, replacing prewar hand assembly, promise 
halcyon days ahead for kitchenworn housewives as new Hotpoint electric dish- 
washers—to sell at about a third less than prewar prices—start down the assem- 
bly line (left). Edison General Electric Appliance Co. has converted its 
Cicero (IIl.) plants, which made armor-piercing bullet cores, to producing 
completely automatic dishwashers. A touch of a button sets them working, 
from initial spray to final dryoff (right). Prices range from about $185 to $250, 
as compared with prewar prices of from $250 to $330 for similar models. 
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THE ELASTIC STOP NUT NEEDS NO SERVICING 


he Elastic Stop Nut uses its head. 


thereby becomes a sure-fire head- 
the remedy for production men who 
have to turn out volume production re- 
yardless of mechanical difficulties, prob- 
ms, or breakdowns. 


machine breakdown is one of the high- 
ibre headaches production men have 
0 deal with — and as more of them 
liscover the nut that uses its head, there 
fewer breakdowns and headaches. 

The Elastic Self-Locking Stop Nut is a 
medy that promotes steady, uninter- 
upted operations in thousands of plants. 


or the Elastic Stop Nut always stays 
put. It holds its place no matter whether 


it is seated against a surface, or inserted 
on a threaded part. There are no loose 
cotter-pins or lock-washers to forget, 
and no back-tracking or forward-strain- 
ing to find the cotter-pin hole. 


Built securely into the head of the 
Elastic Stop Nut is a red elastic com- 
pression collar. It is made of strong, 
durable, resilient matcrial. Bolt threads 
force their way in, do not cut. A two- 
sided friction bond is set up that grips 
both sides of the bolt thread, holds it 
fast and, at the same time, seals against 
corrosion and thus permits easy re- 
moval. Because the collar is resilient, 
every Elastic Stop Nut may be used 
over and over again. The Elastic Self- 


Locking Stop Nut is positive insurance 
of hold-fast fastenings. 

LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 

THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


ESNA 
LASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Union, New Jersey 


duplicated in 
ial plants 


PROVIDING PE stations where 
automatic telephone s i is a job 
made to order for AAF E are 
performing this exacting servié on, in 
cities throughout the country. Thé 
are present in many industries today ; 
must be protected against spoilage by dust, soot ¢ “and 
where worker efficiency is impaired by air contamination. AAF 
has developed the first complete line of Electronic Air Filters, 
making super clean air available for every industrial and com- 
mercial need. Write for copy of booklet “The Magic of Electronics 
in Air Filtration” just off the press. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
Incorporated 


987 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 
In Canada, Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal, P. O. 


ey Se 


THE ELECTRONIC AIR FILTER 


Orbit as fast as it could be madc. \\y y fre 
ume has been limited only by W: ¢lcy ie gum 
sugar allotments, now 50% of 194) Mihey hat 
The company claims that fruit flay,iiihe mam 
Orbit became immediately after t; ;,foues f 
troduction the biggest-selling gin jig or 0 
history, and that it still is. 
¢ Doomed War Baby—Despite th s t.fiut to 
mendous volume, and despite a trickfillind wal 
of letters from consumers asking th: {itil thir 
Orbit be continued because they pref{ii% Life 
it to prewar brands, the manufacturemNavy fly 
is not counting on his war baby to su:iiVrigley 
vive. 
Wrigley has for months been certain iiVm. V 
from a few individual tryouts, that thflleally m 
most ardent Orbit fan will prove ‘ick[iiBad left 
after the first chew of a prewar qualit{Macatior 
gum. The problem of switching over \{MPatalin: 
not whether to keep on making Orbit Mis goin 
but to be sure that Orbit is cleared of 
dealer shelves while consumers will stil 
buy it because they cannot get Spea- fill poi 
mint, or one of the other standard 
Wrigley brands. 
e Prewar Brands Now on Trial—Whii 
Wrigley calls road tests are quietly be-fe triec 
ing given to Doublemint and Juicy Fruit{ifhe firs! 
made according to prewar formula;f™nan rel 
(Spearmint cannot be tested becaus 
it is too different in flavor from Orbit. 
They are currently being sold in OrbitfMo get i 
wrappers in a few selected territories A Me 
where Wrigley scouts with big ears arefiyith b 
listening for consumer, dealer, and job-Mey as t 
ber comments. is pre 
Every indication is that Orbit con-frst on 
sumers can hardly wait to snap theifMeams | 
first postwar Spearmint. When thi 
happy date will arrive depends upon 
sugar supplies. The management is de-MBhirtsle 
termined not to start shipping its old-(But be 
time brands until it can be sure of aMecepti 
steadily increasing flow to consumers a ; 
the months go by. Present guess is theiit nge 
second quarter of 1946. : 
e No Pay Until Spearmint—Philip K® “I'm 
Wrigley fought so hard for his idea ian tal 
that he resigned the company pres: [nswer 
dency when the older directors opposed “He 
his program a year and a half ago. TwoMith < 
months later the board decided he was 
right (BW —Jun.24'44,p83), the thre fibefore 
big brands were discontinued, and he MMiWrigh 
was elected chairman. 
As chairman, Wrigley has turmed ML UC 
down a salary so that he would fare no 
better than other stockholders whil i Wit 
his questioned policies prevailed. His MMorcing 
doggedness, once he is convinced he is Migh f 
right, could have been transmitted from 
his father, who was not a notably pliant 
character. He believes he gets his facts 
about public reactions straighter thao 
many a businessman. because, as owne! Meal | 
of the Cubs, Chicago National League Mirai | 
baseball team, he feels the reactions at 
the boxoffice next day. | 
e As the Cubs Go, So Goes—The gum Mo say 
business, he points out, is two layesgihe ¢ 
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» from its customers. But ball fans 
gum chewers, and at the ball park 
hey have few inhibitions about calling 
he management a bum. To anyone who 
gues for greater elegance in advertis- 
ng or other company approaches to the 
blic he is like z to suggest, “Go on 
t to Wrigley Field next Ladies Day 
i watch the ladies. Then see if you 
ill think this way.” 
Life With F —After service as a 
avy flyer in the first World War, P. K. 
Vrigley went to work at his father’s el- 
ow to learn the business. Long before 


ain Vm. Wrigley Jr. died in 1932, P. K. was 


ally running the gum business. This 
d left his father free for long winter 
zcations at his Arizona Biltmore or his 
talina Island home, and permitted 
is going to the Cubs game every day. 
r 1932, though P.K. inherited 
ball team—because, as his father’s 
ill pointed out, he too was a fan and 
trust company can’t run a ball club— 
e did not get an afternoon away from 
office for three years. Then, when 
e tried to walk through the turnstile 
he first time he played hookey, a gate- 
a refused to let him through. He had 
either cash nor a ticket in his pocket, 
ind it took him until the fifth inning 
0 get identified and passed inside. 
Modest Brag—People who deal daily 
ith business leaders class Phil Wrig- 
y as that rare specimen, a modest man. 
is proudest boast is that he was the 
rst owner of one of the competing 
eams to get through a World’s Series 
ithout bein gre rene 
He generally works at his desk in 
hirtsleeves, answers his telephone with- 
‘But benefit of secretary, steps into the 
eC “9 ang to usher visitors into his 
fice. ew years ago he greeted a 
ranger with, Can I do something for 


ou? 
“I’m afraid that only Mr. Wrigl 
an take care of this particular thing,” 
ed the visitor firmly. 
“Hell,” remarked the coatless one 
ith an air of utter discouragement, 
have I got to grow a long white beard 
ore anyone will believe my name is 
rigley?” 


LUG FOR NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


With the shortage of aged whiskies 
distillers > use an ae 
percentage of grain neutral spirits 
trade alias for alcohol) in their blends, 
tairs Bros. Distilling Co. has de- 
ided to make a virtue fu necessity. 
In a booklet promoting its ite 
eal Blended isky, which is 72% 
in neutral spirits (prewar blends ran 
bout 60% whisky, 40% spirits), Car- 
laits poses this question: “Is it correct 
0 Say grain neutral spirits is alcohol?” 
ne company answers this one by say- 
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Food for 
thought, too! 


‘ 


» that tasty gob of cream has a lot of ideas-for-you whip 
into it. { You see, restaurants now use a small cartridge of gas- 
under-pressure to whip your cream. Gas in the same handy 
cartridges that inflate Navy life vests. That clear jammed machine 
guns. That... { But, of course, what you (and we) are interested 
in is not what gases-under-pressure have done—but what 
they can do. We've developed a lot of ingenious devices to put 
these gases to work. Perhaps one of these same devices can do 
an entirely different job for you! || Sure, it sounds like a long 
way from machine guns and life vests to your 
plant. But we'd lke to work with you if you've 
a problem that can be solved by gases-under-pressure: 
a problem involving power actuation, 
inflation or aerosols. | Drop us 
a line on your company letterhead. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1125 Main Street, 
’ Belleville 9, New Jersey 


IDEA LABORATORY 
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EYE 
ACCIDENTS 


ALL 
OTHER 
ACCIDENTS 


: Y AO SAFETY GOGGLES 
SAFEGUARD THE 
EYES OF INDUSTRY 


American @ Optical 
aRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ee Safety Division 


Average cost of com tion and medical 
treatment for oneilonns 6 eqnecding to jasusence 
company figures. 


ing that grain neutral spirits is the sap, 
as unaged whisky, except that 4, 
former is refined to 190 proof o: oy, 
whereas whiskies are distilled at |o,,. 
proofs, hence contain more impuritic 
until they are refined by aging. 

Carstairs, a subsidiary of Distilley 
Corp.-Seagrams, always has becn , 
blend house, although in the past it h: 
plugged the quality of the whiskics j, 
its blends rather than the neutral Spir 
its. Distillers like National Distille; 
and Schenley, with a heavy investinen: 
in well-known trade names of straight 
whiskies, are not likely to let Carstair 
promotion of neutral spirits pass up 
noticed. 


Horrible Examples 


Retailers put on a show 
for congressmen. Object: t 
demonstrate the iniquities and 
inequities of OPA’s policies. 


In a House of Representatives com. 
mittee room in Washington, retailer 
put their most striking argument against 
OPA price policies on show this week 

The argument: a chamber of horror, 

consisting of contrasting exhibits of «:. 
tablished products whose output has 
been reduced to a trickle—or which have 
been driven off the market altogether- 
by alleged defects in OPA pricing poli 
cies, and of inferior products, at much 
higher prices, which are available inj 
wes ee usually because of OPA’s loose 
methods of fixing ceilings for new manv- 
facturers. 
e N.R.D.G.A.’s Show—Rétailers from 
all over the country sent the exhibition 
pieces in to the ‘National Retail Dr 
Goods Assn., which is the show’s non- 
inal sponsor. 

A number of anti-OPA congressmen 
have shown a disposition to pick up the 
ball. Rep. Howard W. Smith (Va) 
and Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (N. J.) were 
on hand in the show room this week 
Both are members, and Smith is the 
head, of the House “select committee 
to investigate acts of executive agencies 
which exceed their authority.” This 
committee recently let loose a withering 
blast at OPA. 

e Some Fight Shy—A number of retail 
organizations which might have _par- 
ticipated in the show fought shy. They 
fear a boomerang in any campaign to 
force OPA to grant higher prices to 
manufacturers. If OPA, seeing the in- 
justice of certain price squeezes and, 
under public and congressional pressure, 
should boost manufacturers’ ceilings, re- 
tailers might be called upon to sop up 
some of the increases in line with the 
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) ...and it looks as if the hungry gentle- 
man above just can’t digest that funda- 
mental fact. 


But, the fact that “nothing rolls like a ball’’ 
has been digested by machine designers. The 
simplicity of the ball bearing—which carries 
the loads on free-rolling, tough steel balls — 
is the answer to many a 64-Million Dollar 
Question. : 

Higher speeds, heavier load capacities, greater 


There is more for you in New 
Departure Ball Bearings than 


rigidity —in literally millions of applications— 
conclusively demonstrate the unique fitness of 
New Departure Ball Bearings for the new 
scheme of things mechanical. 


We believe no other bearing has as many ad- 
vantages as the ball bearing. Partic- 
ularly the ball bearing backed by 
the technical skill, long experience 
and meticulous manufacturing 


methods of New Departure. 


DEPARTURE + DIVISION. OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL CONN ¢ Branches in DETROIT * CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 


price agency's established cost absorp- 
tion policy. 

The retailers’ exhibit covered a broad 

range of both hard and soft goods. 
Three women’s blouses, of almost iden- 
tical materials and styling, had manu- 
facturers’ price ceilings of $2.50, $6, and 
$12, respectively. Principal difference 
was somewhat (etter workmanship in 
the $2.50 blouse. The other two were 
poorly finished, and had pieced belts. 
e Newcomers’ Advantage—According to 
the retailers, the maker of the $2.50 
blouse is frozen to a maximum average 
price of $1.37 (his output of blouses, 
in all price lines, must average out at 
this price), hence can produce only a 
few of this quality. The other two 
manufacturers, both newcomers in the 
blouse field, have higher MAP prices 
and higher production of their over- 
priced blouses. 

A woman’s apron of 80x88 fast color 


86 


A couple of retailers’ prize examples 
of inequities which have resulted from 
OPA pricing policies include two 
scooters: a big one with ten-inch 
wheels, brake, and parking stand 
which has a manufacturer’s price of 
$1.92; another of less sturdy stuff, 
priced at $3.75. Another exhibit con- 
tains a well-made, copper-plated Gen- 
eral Electric heater—approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, and priced 
at $3.65. Its exhibit companion is a 
flimsy unit, not approved by the un- 
derwriters, and priced at $3.90 (in lots 
of less than 100 to retailers) and at 
$3.60 (in lots of over 100). 


cotton print cloth was manufactured in 
1942 at 37¢ (wholesale price). The 
maker discontinued the line when OPA 
refused him a modest price boost, but 
an inferior apron of 36x48 cotton cloth 
(slightly better than cheesecloth) is now 
sold by another manufacturer at the 
OPA-approved ceiling of 67¢. 

e Story of an Iron—A streamlined elec- 
tric iron which retailed for $1.88 in 
1942 has not come back into produc- 
tion, say the retailers, because OPA 
now refuses established manufacturers 
a wholesale price of $1.55, which would 
yield a retadl price of under $3. 

But a new manufacturer has been 

iven a wholesale ceiling of $3.40 for an 
inferior iron with a black-crackled, in- 
stead of plated, finish. Four out of six 
of these irons, report the retailers, failed 
in laboratory tests. This particular ex- 
ample of OPA fumbling was played up 
in the Smith committee’s report. 

e What Retailers Say—These paradoxes 
could be eliminated, say the retailers, if 
OPA would grant established manufac- 
turers the price increases necessary to 


bring them back into volume prox uictj 
of low-priced goods, thus elim nati 
the fly-by-nights. 

OPA, as might be expected, sui 
has a different story—that manu ‘acty; 
ers won't produce low-end goois yp 
less granted price ceilings whicl: Jey, 
room for a much higher profit thin the 
would normally receive on thi. mg, 
chandise. 

The retailers eliminated the miake;’ 
names from all the merchandise i: the, 
exhibit except in cases where a product; 
origin could not be concealed. 


Nickel Paradise 


Automatic merchandising 
devices for brave new world 
under wraps at Chicago. Bi 
wondrous gadgets are coming[igr 


No new or startling coin-operated 
vending machines made their debut 
last week’s meeting in Chicago of the 
National Automatic Merchandising 
Assn. This is the trade group of vend. 
ing machine operators and makers who, 
perhaps a trifle self-consciously, shun 
association with the more spectacular 
and profitable amusement and gambling 
coin-machine business. 

e Supergadgets Coming? — Never to 
chatty where there is a chance of tip- 
ping off competitors, most of the manu 
facturers in attendance confined then- 
selves to general promises designed t 
cheer folks who can hardly wait for the 
postwar world of nickel-in-the-slot. Best 
news for the enthusiastic vending-m:- 
chine shopper is that prewar cigarette, 
candy, gum, and beverage machines wil 
be mechanically improved as well « 
duked-up in looks. 

But despite everyone’s effort to keep 
competitors in the dark, there floated 
in the air reports of new and wonderful 
devices to vend automatically anything 
that can be packaged in standard sizes 
Most talked-of supergadgets alleged to 
be on drawing boards: a dispenser tht 
for a dime squeezes fresh orange juice 
before the buyer’s eyes; a unit thi 
furnishes hot coffee black, sweetened, 
or with cream and sugar; a doughnut 
machine; an electronic grill that gives: 
choice of hamburger, hot dog, or toasted 
cheese sandwich. Coin-changing attach 
ments to help consumers obey that in- 
pulse are definitely expected. 
e Beer, for Aduilts—Beer dispenser 
were cautiously mentioned, always witi 
the protestation that they can be place 
only where minors cannot buy. (Chi 
cago’s Mayor Edward J. Kelly, ever s 
licitous that youth be not led astra 
bans cigarette vending machines Jest hi 
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sity’s school children fall, be preco- 
iously led into use of the weed.) 

Further in the future, promotion- 
minded dreamers foresee the day when 
heir industry will offer all manner of 
essential services to their fellow men 
and women): vending machines for 
frozen foods, cosmetics, combs, hand- 
erchiefs, hosiery, newspapers, and mag- 
lazines. Laundry centers with coin- 
pperated washing machines, ironers, and 
dryers are already here. 

Chains for Comfort—One daring idea 
for entrepreneurs is a chain of comfort 
stations to be operated as independent 
enterprises for profit in scientifically 
trafic-counted best locations, entirely 
Jistinct from today’s coin-slot conces- 
sions in hotels and railroad stations. 

hese new additions to the American 
mechanical age could be completely 
maintained by their revenues from coin- 
operated facilities, according to this 


grandiose vision. 


Skeptical elements in the industry 
discount such rosy dreams. They are 
hary of the idea that machines to vend 

kinds of new commodities will prove 

successful. Conservatively they believe 
that their real future continues to lie in 
such stable lines as cigarettes, candy, 
pum, peanuts, and soft drinks. 
e Rep’ ents First—The industry has 
been converted 100% to war produc- 
tion for four years. Its well-tooled shops, 
especially its batteries of automatic 
screw machines, were a godsend to such 
programs as shell fuzes. Now, facing 
the dammed-back demand to replace 
machines worn out by war-workers’ 
pocket money, manufacturers intend to 
concentrate first on supplying standard 
models. 

These should begin to roll soon after 
Jan. 1, 1946. One type—candy and 
beverage machines—will probably be de- 
layed until 1947 because the continuing 
sugar shortage squeezes output of candy 
and of soft drink sirups. 

How Many Operators?—Machine mer- 
handisers characteristically are not sta- 
istic-minded. The trade’s estimates of 
past and future volume vary. Best 
guesses place the number of operators 
who own and service strings of ma- 
hines at anywhere from 3,000 to 10,- 
000. Number of machines in opera- 
tion, projected from 1939 census fig- 
ures, is estimated at close to 2,000,000. 

Vending machines are thought to 
account for 18% of total cigarette sales, 


10% to 20% of 5¢-candy bars. Un- 
segregated jobber sales to small opera- 
oom such estimates largely guess- 
work, 

*How Much Profit?—War veterans 
who contemplate becoming operators 
ate advised by one manufacturer that 


ey can expect an average net monthly 
profit per cigarette machine of $4. A 
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More Liberal 
More Flexible 


Low in Cost 


Compare your present way 
of financing with this 
Commercial Credit plan 


“The use of your services 
has enabled us to increase 
our volume of business 
materially at a cost which 
is cheaper to us than other 
means of financing.” 


So wrote one of the many manufacturers 
and wholesalers who have found our 
Commercial Financing Plan more liberal 
and more helpful than other methods of 
financing ... as well as low in cost. 


MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equip- 
ment Purchase Plan to finance all 
new or used equipment you buy. 
Small down payments. Low rates. 
Balance spread to let equipment 
pay for itself out of earnings. 
Details on request. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


_ Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


In contrast with time loans, our plan 
offers several important advantages: 


1. It frees you from worries about renew- 
als, calls and periodic clean-ups of 
your loans. 


2. It gives you a dependable supply of 
funds at all times. . . liberal enough 
to meet any opportunity for profit. 


3. It involves no interference with your 
management . . . places no restrictions 
on your operations. 


4. You do not pay interest on borrowed 
money that is lying idle on deposit... 
and you need not accumulate large 
cash balances to pay off loans. 


This latter fact . . . and our drastically 
reduced rates . . . help explain why you 
may find the dollar cost of using our plan so 
low that you would have to secure a rate of 
416% per annum, or less, on a commercial 
time loan to keep the cost comparable. 


Let us show you how little money costs 
-..how much more you can get... 
and how quickly you can get it from 
Commercial Credit. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 


on $80,000,008 
han 


_. NAD. 


FOR YOUR NEXT 


big cut 


IN PRODUCTION COSTS, 


LOOK TO MATERIAL HANDLING 


IN LARGER UNIT LOADS 


WITH ELECTRIC SELF-LOADING TRUCKS 


Material handling represents in ' PACKING 
-many industries at least one-quarter 
of the time spent in the production of 
finished goods. Analysis of your own 
costs may reveal a much higher proportion for 
this important cost component. WAREHOUSING 

Strikingly lower costs have evolved from new 
material handling methods adopted in wartime 
plants—methods which are good in peacetime. 
These new techniques—for the transportation 
and manipulation of goods in production, process- SHIPPING 
ing, storage, and shipping—are now available to 
every industry. 

Rich opportunities abound for substantial cost 
reductions through mechanized handling and 
better load-planning of materials in motion. DISTRIBUTION 
Specifically, it has been demonstrated beyond 
question that, where materials are handled as 
properly planned unit loads by battery-powered 
self-loading industrial trucks, tonnage figures climb 
and handling costs are cut—sometimes in half. 


Send for these booklets 


As practical aids to management in locat- 
ing and correcting inefficiencies of material 
handling, we have prepared these two 
illustrated booklets. They may offer the 
key to the next substantial reduction in 
the cost of your product. Write us for 
free copies. 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Trucks: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, LEWIS- 
SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE Batteries: CARLILE & DOUGHTY, EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCG 
Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


penny gum and candy machine open. 
tor needs 400 or 500 machines to ne 
$300 a month. 

Though Simon-pure  merchandis 
vending-machine men dislike to admit 
it, big money in coin-operated device 
still comes from the juke boxes, pin. 
ball games, and one-arm bandits. 


Video Milestone 


Radar technique permits 
sending of picture and sound on 
one frequency. Present need for 
two transmitters is overcome. 


Use of radar pulse technique for tele. 

vision may result in the transmission of 
both the picture signal and the sound 
signal on one frequency instead of two 
frequencies as at present. This makes 
it possible for a television station to 
eliminate one of the two transmitters 
now necessary. 
e Capital Cost Reduced—The present 
technique requires that one transmit- 
ter handle the picture on one fie- 
quency while another broadcasts the 
sound program on another frequency. 
By combining the two, initial equipment 
cost would be reduced. For the home 
user, the cost of a television receiver 
might be reduced if fewer tubes and 
their associated circuits are required 
in the new system. 

Developed by Columbia Broadcasting 

System engineers and to be used in 
equipment to be made by Westing- 
house, the system involves transmitting 
the sound portion of television pro- 
grams in pulses or snatches during the 
brief intervals now used at the end of 
each scanned line for transmission of 
essential synchronizing pulses. ‘This 
would be done without interfering with 
the synchronizing process. 
e The Principle—Persistence of hearing, 
the phenomenon used in International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s_pulse- 
time modulation system (BW—Oct.6 
’45,p19), is what permits interruption of 
the sound program 15,750 times a sec- 
ond. 

Each of these interruptions lasts long 
enough for transmission of the detail in 
one line of the present 525-line black 
and white television image that is te- 
peated 30 times a second. The tech- 
nique is logical because. persistence of 
vision is already being used to make 
the eye perceive a complete television 
picture although only one dot where 
the electron beam strikes is being acti- 
vated on the screen at any given in- 
stant. 

@ Circuits Modified—Elimination of the 


separate sound-program transmitter re- 
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The man who guides the finances of his 
company is sure to be impressed by the 
high ratio of operating cost to purchase 
price in the case of a boiler installation. 

He will pause over the fact that fuel 
consumption alone, ignoring other costs, 
exceeds in a single year the complete 
original cost of installation (it may even 
double it). 

Recalling the careful consideration 
given to the boiler purchase by reason of 
the substantial investment it represented, 
he will see the point of giving even more 
careful consideration to the matter of 
reducing annual fuel cost — an expense 
which, unlike the purchase price, repeats 


What Does the Treasurer See... 


WHEN HE TAKES A LOOK AT STEAM? 


itself each year throughout the long life- 


time of the equipment. 

Having thus analyzed the problem, the 
treasurer, wise in the ways of saving dol- 
lars and plugging fiscal leaks, will see the 
wisdom of buying his next boiler installa- 
tion on the basis of performance rather 
than price. This conclusion should lead 
logically to Combustion Engineering 
where the primary object in designing 
installations is to attain “minimum fuel 
and operating costs.” An installation de- 
signed with this objective is certain to 
provide an extra return on the investment 
the first year and a cumulatively increas- 


ing return for each year thereafter. 
A-921 


Combustion Engineering 


200 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Save money tis 
and manpoiicr with 


Tals Prestal 
Pipe Bender 


Plumbing, heating and 
electrical installations 
and maintenance 
work goes faster, 
easier, and is less 
costly when a 
Tal's Prestal Bend- 
er is on the job, 
This do-all, port. 
able machine 
saves valuable 
time, eliminates 
the use of fittings, 
and reduces welds 
up to 80%. It 
bends all iron and 
steel pipe and conduit from 
%" to 3"~makes any degree 
bend in one easy operation 
without moving the pipe, without 
without heating or filling. Does a 
workmanlike job—no kinks or wrin- 
kles. No wonder thousands of these 
eificient machines are in successful 
use throughout industry, and by lead- 
ing contractors. Write for bulletin. 


TAL'S PRESTAL BENDER, INC 
Dept. BW-1/ 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Large Stainless 
Steel Plate 
Jacketed Mixer 


Small 
Steel Pilate 
Mixer 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Your special machinery needs .. . 
whether they be large or small, for 
precision work or heavy fabrication, 
can be solved by the Special 
Machinery Division of A. B. Farquhar 
Company. 

Farquhar’s diversified facilities, 
backed by 90 years of experience, in- 
clude pattern shop, foundry, wood- 
working shop, steel plate fabrication, 
welding, electrical, machine and as- 
sembly shops. Send your problems 


today. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
1201 Duke St. York, Pa. 


MERCURY PRODUCTION THERMOMETER RISES 


Examining the first 1946 Mercury are (left to right): T. W. Skinner, manage 
of the Lincoln division of Ford Motor Co.; J. R. Davis, Ford director of sak 
and advertising; M. L. Bricker, vice-president in charge of manufacturing; an 
Henry Ford II, president. Improved mechanically and in appearance, the nev 
car is in production at the Chicago and Edgewater (N.].) plants, as well as: 
the Rouge factory. Assembly points will include the Detroit Lincoln plant an 
two new ones. Dealers expect to have the cars in 30 days; customers may b 
driving them—in limited numbers—by Christmas. 


duces the initial investment of a tele- 
vision station by as much as $25,000. 
Television receiver circuits will have to 
be modified slightly, but this will entail 
no appreciable increase in set costs be- 
cause the voltage required for switch- 
ing the sound channel on at the end 
of one line and off at the start of the 
next line exists in standard sets for 
synchronizing purposes and may actu- 
ally be a means of lowering costs of the 
receivers. 

Operating costs of a station will re- 
main about the same, so the new sys- 
tem is to be considered more a refine- 
ment of technique than a revolutionary 
new development. CBS color television 
is definitely committed to the single- 
station technique for sound and picture. 


on 


Another survey will shortly be added 
to the growing dossier on grade-label- 
ing. Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., is sending out a “quiz” on label- 
ing—descriptive, brand, grade—to “‘lead- 
ership women” all over the U.S. Some 
members of the trade think that the 
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manufacturers might better leave we T 
enough alone, on the theory that the 
biggest protection against grade labelfi§ four 
ing so far has been that most womedil mor 
don’t know what it is, but surveys wil eD 
educate them sooner or later. .. . A 

the G.M.A. convention last week Aq S©® 
thur Nielsen of A. C. Nielsen, Chica 0% © 
market research house, announced thay ate, 
the company will shortly begin hom yeas 
pantry inventories of all major food neve 
products. Nielsen also is ready to g “y 
ahead with its plans for qualitat 
measurements of magazine readershi 
(BW—Dec.23'44,p86). . . . Miss Rut © 
Schrader of Cleveland may have start: 
something with her shirt swapping ce: that 


ter for veterans who have grown suck 
shrunk during their years in service. cost 
When midwestern co-ops announcé ey 


that they were going into the fertiliz« 


manufacturing business, Armour & C ra 
said it would no longer supply co- the 
stores with fertilizers. The co-ops com} 

plained to Armour’s meat  divisic 
which sells to the co-op stores. Nov { 


the co-ops are happy because Armou' 
will continue to supply them until the: 
can get their own fertilizer. 
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‘The Davidson has enabled us to 
bet practically double value from our 


advertising dollar” 


; F > 


President of Basic 
Food Materials, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“FN ADDITION to lower advertising costs,” continues 


Mr. Beerend, “‘we have been able to use three and 
four color ads, which undoubtedly are a great deal 
more effective than one color. 


“No other similar type of equipment we have ever 
seen is capable of producing the quality of work we get 
on our Davidson. It is exceedingly economical to oper- 
ate, too, as it wastes practically no paper, and in the 
year and a half that we have been operating it, it has 
never been shut down for repairs. 


“In the months and years ahead, well planned, co- 
ordinated advertising, promotion, and selling programs 
are going to spell success and a high rate of employ- 
ment in all business throughout the country. We feel 
that Davidson equipment is the answer to carrying out 
such a program with the least effort and lowest possible 
cost for any business, large or small. 


_“We can hardly express in words our sincere enthu- 
siasm regarding the results we are accomplishing with 
the Davidson. If you have any prospects who are ‘from 


Write for this FREE book 


It shows you how the Davidson produces adver- 
- tising literature in one or more colors, office 
forms, stationery, form letters, etc. at high speed 
and low cost... anticipates your questions and 
auswers them fully. Samples of the work it does 
are included. Write today... no obligation, 


Missouri’ and want to be shown what Davidson 
equipment will do, send them over and we will be 
glad to show them.” 


* * * 


Here’s just another example of the way Davidson Dual 
Duplicators are being used in business and industry all over 
the country . . . producing advertising literature, office forms, 
letterheads, envelopes, bulletins, house organs, shipping 
tags, and many other items at high speed and low cost. 

Remember, the Davidson is the duplicator that gives you 
five methods of reproduction . . . from paper or metal 
direct offset plates, photographic offset plates, type, electro- 
types, and rubber plates . . . so you may select the method 
best suited to each job. Only a Davidson can give you ai/ 
this in ove machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


avidson 


QUAL DUPLICATOR 


LABOR 


that the average miner is un 
spend more time undergrounc { 
necessary to keep his family a \\; 


Britain Tackles Coal Problem 


Manpower is key to country’s present and impending mining estimated that hardly more tha 3 | 
troubles. Situation is forcing workers to drop their opposition to 2"° "0 alive and able-bodied. \. 
mechanization. Labor government pleads for production. 


LONDON~Manpower is the key to 
Britain’s present coal shortage and is a 
problem which hangs over the British 
coal industry’s future. 

This is recognized, significantly, not 
only by government but also by the 
British coal industry which for a long 
time has been cognizant of the truth 
of an analysis by John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, of the failure of the British 
industry to make the most of its mines. 
e Six Tons to One—Fundamentally, 
what Lewis has said is: American miners 
produce six tons of coal to British min- 
ers’ one, on the basis of man-hours 
worked. For this greater productivity, 
they get wages three times those paid 
to their British counterparts. The re- 
sult is, coal for American consumers at 
less than one-third the production cost 
per ton in Britain. Lewis has said time 
after time that the reason for this is the 
modernization and mechanization of 
American mines. 

For decades those words have led to 

bitter and stalemated debate in Britain. 
Now the aversion to change in tradi- 
tiona] coal mining methods is cracking. 
With fewer men to mine coal, produc- 
tivity is going to have to go up or 
serious shortages are ahead. 
e The Program—As a result, government 
has taken the National Union of Mine- 
workers into its confidence in imple- 
menting its program. First step in that 
program is nationalization, which is due 
—in great part—to the government's con- 
cern over dwindling manpower. In re- 
turn, the N.U.M. leadership has agreed 
to stop condoning the Bntish miners’ 
slowdown tactics—actually a self-imposed 
limiting of production—and has pledged 
itself to an effort to mine as much coal 
as possible. 

To many, that implies an end of op- 
position to mechanized work if the 
miners are assured by government of a 
share of the benefits from more pro- 
ductivity. 

e Working Force—The present working 
force in the coal mines is 700,000 (it 
was 782,000 in 1938) and, of this total, 
100,000 are over 55 while 40,000 are 
“Bevin boys”—wartime conscripts for 
the mines—few of whom have taken the 
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The return of servicemen ¢ F 


mines will not provide a solvti 
this situation Out of roughly | 
miners who went into the (org, 
large proportion were in the \ 
African and Italian campaigns 


leaders do not expect more thin $ 
servicemen to go back to the 
trade. 
trouble to learn the trade. On an e¢ Few Recruits—The Bevin | 
average, 60,000 miners are out of the leave the pits as soon as they c 
pits every day because of illness, in- new recruits will be few, sinc 
juries, or other reasons. miners refuse to let their sons | 

In reality, the daily working force their footsteps. 
averages about 630,000, and even this Chief reliance of Will [av 
figure fails to give an adequate picture N.U.M. president, and Arthur || 
since many of the men are tired and National Production Officer, i 
underfed, while the youngest and strong- _ tering a new spirit in the mining 
est are often the least willing to work  tricts and getting the most out o; 
hard. In addition, there is widespread men by way of steadier work and 
absenteeism, much of which the active interest. Much has alread 
N.U.M. itself regards as unjustified. achieved by the promise of 
e Taxes Are a Factor—This is explained ownership; indeed, it is generally 
in part by the fact that income tax ceded that the basic reason for im 
takes such a large share of earnings, and ate nationalization was to boost 
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CHIEF LOCKSMITH LOCKED OUT 


Stoically pulling on his pipe, W. Gibson Carey, Jr. (lower left), president 
Stamford’s (Conn.) Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., finds himself locked out ot ! 
own plant by a picket line barring entrance to executives and supervisory 
sonnel. Top demand of the striking A.F.L. machinists was for postwar ext: 
sion of maintenance of membership. Last week, though Carey didn’t retu" 
several management men were admitted. This week, the picket ranks widew' 
to let through some 70 officers—one even had a pass. The strike was ' 
unsettled, however, headed for the State Board of Mediation & Arbitratio 
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LOCATING A PLANT ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 
enables you to choose from an unequaled com- 
bination of natural and man-made resources. For 
this area produces 75% of the bituminous coal and 
81% of the steetin America. It is rich in low-cost 
power. It affords ample sources of industrial 
water. And it manufactures a matchless variety 
of basic chemicals and industrial supplies. 

Yet nearness to the resources you need is just 
one “plus’”’ in selecting a plant or warehouse site 
that is “central” in the broadest sense. 


“CENTRAL” TO MARKETS . . . because New York 
Central links your plant to 7 of America’s 10 biggest cities 
—in a region where 52% of the nation’s buying power is 
concentrated. 


“CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER : ;: . because, on New 
York Central you are in the home area of skilled me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical and textile workers .. . 64% 
of all U.S. factory labor. 


“CENTRAL” TO FOREIGN TRADE .. . because 
New York Central serves the great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 


“CENTRAL”! TO TRANSPORTATION . . . because 
a modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your 
executives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 


AGRICULTURE 
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New York Central 


ASK ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 


Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 
location...confidentially...and with a saving of 
time for your busy executives. 


BOSTON .. . South Station . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 


CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 

DETROIT . . Central Terminal . A.B. JOHNSON 

PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 

NEW YORK 466 Lexington Ave. W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


THE WATER 
LEVEL ROUTE 


Need Prefabricated 
Refrigerator Buildings ? 


Here’s how to build them FAST 
for installation anywhere .. . 


Freezing temperatures inside 
—heat to 130° or more outside. 
Refrigerator buildings—frozen 
food insu- 
t better 
ANYWHERE by specifying 
Lindsay Structure. 


Save Weight—Lindsay Struc- 
ture makes possible a steel 
double-wall construction (with 
no through-metal contacts) at 
weight savings of up to 60%. 
Save Space—Lindsay 
Structure es possible pre 
fabricated construction com- 
plete with plumbing and wir- 
ing for compact k/d shipment. 
Save on Erection Costs—Lind- 
say Structure units are quickly 
put together by local workers. 
See how you Can Profit with Ls 
Construction for both exterior 
and interior installations. Write 
for information. Lindsay and Lind- 
say, 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
6, Winois; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Can- 
eda) iid., Dominion Square Bidg., 
Montreal. 


du cute 


Easy to Assemble 


LINDSAY 
_ STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Potents and Patents Pending 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 


miners’ morale. But, in additivy + uce 
N.U.M. is distributing hund 
thousands of posters in the mining 
tricts telling the men that the fat, 
the Labor government depc: 
them. 

@ Union Reversal—In fact, the \U)\ 
has completely reversed its tra 
methods. Whereas union leader, 3! 
supported the workers in slowd 
tactics, and the miners regarde«| ¢! 
men who could outwit the 
heroes, an effort is being madc t 
to pillory the slacker. Moreovycr, ; 
union has threatened to drop mem 
who persist in absenteeism. 

The N.U.M. used to fight ined 
examinations, contending that th 
merely a device for laying men off. \ 
it is insisting on medical facilitics a 
enforcing their utilization on bothi mi 
owners and mineworkers. 
eA New View—In the case of labqmmie * 
saving machinery, too, the N.U.\1. mee ™ 
changed its position, for the union | uel | 
ers fully accept the technical ee 
mendations of the Reid report rs 
pared after a survey by a joint U. sje DY 
British commission of experts. But t ssf 


illin 
Baidera 


ont 


are faced with two problems in gettin a 
the support of rank-and-file worke: vn 


(1) Despite removal of the uneimp 
ment threat, there is a hangover of t 
opposition to new machines which 
so long prevalent in the mines; and (: 
there is a feeling on the part of | 
miners that they should be paid fi 
the extra coal they are enabled “a 


(SOUTH WALES AREA COUNCIL) ! 


1945 | 
TST On 


Britain, made History. We elected s LABOUR 
Government to do what we want done 


wa. YOU CO-OPERATE 


Our help is urgently needed 
We are the Pioneers of the Labour Movement 
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asked for 1 
FIGHT MILLION TOMS MORE COMPA: : 
ode 


WHAT DOES THAT MEAN? 


Al present with Two bundred weighs ne 
poe pear ag tongy nagar ms Without srvidane 
lene than Two buméred-weigt'+ s fc 


Ine We GONG TO BE WRECIERS OR BOLD 
WELSH MINERS - IT IS UP TO US 
a 


An extra effort now guarantees greater leisure \ater 
T=: cormmrrre: 


With labor short and coal production 
all-important, Britain’s Natio 
Union of Mineworkers has reversed 
its traditional hands-off policy, is uw 
ing miners to end slowdowns, abscir 
teeism—and get out the coal. 
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yce as a result of the new machinery. 
The second problem arises from the 
ct that many of the men think of 
Ihemselves as selling coal, not labor. 
Pit Committees— The N.U.M. is sup- 
Jementing its general appeal for more 
stained work by the use of committees 
presenting management and minc- 
orkers. In Horner's words, “Whilst a 
it is working, the manager of a mine 
ill be as responsible and authoritative 
the captain of a ship at sea. How- 
er, before or after the termination of 
shift, managers in the future must be 
‘Billing to examine and give serious con- 
Mideration to what the men’s representa- 
ives have to say.” 


the ; To make certain that workers’ rep- 


off. N sentatives on pit production commit- 
itics ayes are listened to, production officers 
ith ann. fammployed by the N.U.M. have been ap- 
~"BRpointed in every district. These men 
of lage to work in close conjunction with 
JA) gue tegional officers of the Ministry of 
Lion kauel & Power to see that every feasible 
1 reconfmlea for increasing production is ex- 
- mined. 
it Us ae Dwindling Manpower—However suc- 
But t ssful these new methods may be in 
1 octtndmetting the most out of the present 
wotkes eg force, they will have relatively 
nemplomttle effect on the long-run manpower 
ae of roblem of the coal industry. Accord- 
hich g to Horner, at the present high rate 
- and cit Withdrawal of manpower—40,000 a 
+ of hggeat for the whole industry—and the 
af ow rate of recruitment, the South 


‘ales mines will be bereft of manpower 
a generation, 
The N.U.M. believes that there are 
wo ways this situation can be met: (1) 
= reorganization of the in- 
stry along the lines of the Reid re- 
prt, making mining a high-wage, highly 
illed occupation which will attract 
d hold workers; (2) by importing for- 
gn labor as the United States has done 
the past. 
Long-Range m—Since coal is 
bsolutely essential to Britain, this sec- 
d alternative would undoubtedly be 
ied as a last resort, but N.U.M. lead- 
s feel that it will be unnecessary if a 
odernization scheme under national 
wnership can produce sufficient bene- 
a s for the miners. 
Their long-range program for the men 
=n cludes the following items: 
mUERS) (1) Five-day weeks with six days’ pay. 
(2) Three-week vacations with pay. 
(3) Pensions for miners at 55 year: 
age. 
____ (+) Adequate training for entrants 
to the mines. 
(5) Better safety conditions and im- 
Vationa Mioved medical service. 
reverse iim (©) Social welfare provisions, includ- 
g better housing, pithead baths, etc. 
Complications “This is an ambitious 
or program for an industry which 
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It’s a Matter of Money 


S TIME goes on, plant and 
home owners find that PC 
Glass Blocks —which they in- 
stalled for other reasons — also 
save money. 

PC Glass Block construction 
permits you to use larger openings, 
directs ample floods of light where 
it is needed, thereby cutting arti- 
ficial lighting costs and making 
otherwise waste space produce 
profits. 

he insulating qualities of PC 
Glass Block panels lessen heat 
losses, thereby saving money on 
fuel and retarding depreciation 
of heating and air-conditioning 
equipment — also dampen noise. 


PC Glass Blocks can be easily 
cleaned — quickly. They have 
greater resistance to breakage than 
other glazings. They eliminate 
frequent sash repainting, repairs 
and replacements. So there’s a big 
saving In maintenance cost. 

Those are some of the economy 
factors which have helped PC 
Glass Blocks to win general accep- 
tance among architects, home 
builders and plant managers. You 
can safely be guided by their 
experience when you put your 
plans for new construction or 
modernization into effect. Write 
today for complete, up-to-date 
information on PC Glass Blocks. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


ROOM 783, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


* Also makers of PC Foamglas * 


GRAS S 


BLOCKS 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Break? 


The American Legion, which has 
for many years listened to an annual 
address at its convention by the pres- 
ident of the A.F.L. and whose na- 
tional commander each year ad- 
dresses the A.F.L., has recognized 
the C.I.O. Philip Murray has been 
invited to speak at the 1945 Legion 
convention and he will accept. 

This raises the question of 
whether the A.F.L. and the Legion 
will continue their old arrangement. 
The Legion doesn’t want it changed, 
but the federation is reluctant to do 
any sharing with its ——— and 
may terminate its annual exchange 
with the Legion. The Legion was 
well aware of this ssibility but 
decided to take the chance. It’s an 
acknowledgment, in a way, of the 
fact that C.I.O. is much more active 
than its rival in veteran affairs, 


Mistake? 


The A.F.L. was amazed to learn 
that Eric Johnston, looking for a 
labor relations aide in his capacity 
as movie industry czar, has been ne- 
gotiating with Edward Cheyfitz. 
Cheyfitz, long identified with left- 
wing groups, was boss of the C.1.O. 
local in the Cleveland foundry of the 
Aluminum Co. of America in the 
period of the Nazi-Soviet pact. Dur- 
ing that time, his local was the only 
serious rival of that at the Allis- 
Chalmers Milwaukee plant in finding 
excuses to strike and interfere with 
the defense program. 

When Russia entered the war, 
Cheyfitz, along with other C.1.O. 
left-wingers, became an _ ardent 
spokesman for labor-management co- 
operation. He was “discovered” by 
Reader’s Digest and became a famil- 
iar speaker at Rotary Club and trade 
association meetings. 

The A.F.L. not only thinks Chey- 
fitz has Communist connections, but 
points -_ that Hollywood is prac- 
tically an A.F.L. closed shop. Any 
C.1.0. man becoming the representa- 
tive of the employers would start 
with two strikes against him. 


Quiet 


District 50, the catch-all unit of 
John Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
and a labor movement all by itself, 


has made a policy of avoiding public- 
ity lately but that does not mean it 
has de-emphasized organizing activi- 
ties. District 50, bigger than it has 
ever been before, keeps growing. It 
is larger than most international 
unions, having ten divisions ranging 
from dairy farming to sitting 
mechanics and sprawling, altogether, 
over 56 different industries. 

There are more than 250,000 
workers employed in establishments 
covered by District 50 contracts. In 
addition ‘to determined organizing 
campaigns now going forward in the 
utility, rail transport, and chemicals 
fields, District 50 has been doing 
well by itself recently through ab- 
sorbing miscellaneous independent 
unions. Lewis gives a relatively free 
hand to District 50’s president, John 
Kmetz, and to its director of organ- 
ization, Michael J. Widman, Jr., the 
man credited with completing the 
unionization of the Ford Motor Co. 


Vodka 


One story brought back by the 
C.1.O. delegates to the World Trade 
Union Congress in Paris, who went 
on to Russia at the invitation of the 
Soviet unions, is adding fuel to the 
old left-wing right-wing fight. 

Members of the delegation report 
that, at a banquet in Moscow at 
which the traditionally dizzy num- 
ber of toasts in vodka was drunk, 
Albert Fitzgerald, president of the 
radio and electrical workers, picked 
up, by mistake, the glass of the Rus- 
sian dignitary sitting next to him. 
One oe told him that the Russian 
was drinking strictly nonalcoholic 
mineral water. He called for the 
bottle out of which the Russian’s 
drink had been poured and found 
that it had the genuine vodka label. 
In the fuss that ensued he was told 
that the Russian had some kind of 
stomach trouble. A demand that he 
be allowed to taste liquor in the 
glasses of the other Russians present 
led to his being pacified by some 
stratagem or other. 

The non-Communists present re- 
turned to the U. S. convinced that 
the Russians are not the protean 
drinkers they're cracked up to be and 
they think they understand how 
other nationals are drunk under the 
table at diplomatic functions in the 
Soviet Union. 
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has doubled wages during the p.st s 


a 


years, despite a 10% drop in pi ody 


tivity, and on which huge sum. wy 
have to be spent for moderniy stiog 
The big question is: Will the res lt 
a further increase in coal costs (noy 
more than double 1938), or will it de ap 
efficient coal industry? 


NLRB Fettered 


Rules that it would rejeq 
strike votes when contracts have 
no-strike clause, but holds that 
law permits no such discretion, 


The fact that union contracts contaip 

no-strike clauses cannot be madc the 
basis for a refusal by the National Labo 
Relations Board to order Connally. 
Smith strike votes if requested to dp 
so. NLRB has made this clear in q 
letter from Paul M. Herzog, board 
chairman, to Republic Steel, answering 
Republic’s request for rejection of the 
strike vote. 
e Hands Tied—Herzog indicated con 
clusively that, left to its own devices, 
NLRB would not order the ballots 
But, he said, the board has no 
discretionary powers. The law requires 
the board to conduct a strike vote when. 
ever a notice in proper form is filed 
with it. 

The strike vote at Republic Stee] wa 
requested by the United Steelworke: 
of America (C.I.0.) to enforce a 
mand for a 25¢-an-hour wage raise. ‘Thi 
vote was set for Nov. 28. 

Similar protests by the Alleghen 

Ludlum Steel Corp. over a strike vot 
application by the steelworkers had : 
like’ result. The company advised NI RB 
that it would abide by the order 3 
though it makes “meaningless a colle 
tive bargaining contract which contains 
a no-strike pledge,” and makes NLR 
a party to a possible “abrogation of the 
agreement,” 
e 654 Applications Pending—The diff 
culties w Eh NLRB is experiencing 3 
a result of the steelworkers’ no-strike 
clause contracts are only a very sma 
part of the board’s growing discomfort 
over the necessity of conducting Con 
nally-Smith strike votes. The board * 
snowed under by applications. 

During October, 666 applications fo: 
strike votes were filed with the boar 
and 130 polls were taken. Unions wit) 
drew their requests in 201 cases, bu! 
on Nov. 1 NLRB still had a backlog 0! 
654 applications, involving 5,000 em 

loyers. 

e Half of Eligibles Voted—NLRB‘ 
polls during October covered 415, 
workers—more than it had to pol! 
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leghe SX second control of temperature achieved with the Brown “‘Con- 

+ vet NY tinuous Balance’’ ElectroniK Potentiometer. Manual adjust- 

5 « i . . . . 

: NLRB NO .) ment has been eliminated by electronic means, thus taking the 

der human equation out of production control in many processes, 
oll ‘ ae . , : at ie ‘ . 

horse ad - maintaining a uniformity hitherto considered impossible. 
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- NLRI { 

“oy a oa If the manufacture of your product involves temperature 

a BROWN measurement or control, you and your operating department 

oy will be interested in complete information about the Brown 

no-strik ElectroniK Potentiometer. A Brown engineer will give you a 

Saw prompt opinion as to what Brown “‘Continuous Balance”’ can 

COTNTO! . . 

ag Con POTENTIQMETER accomplish in your plant. The Brown Instrument Company, 

board i 4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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Look 


TRADE MARK 


It’s Your Key to Greater Press Value 


@ Because purchasing a hydraulic press is 
a major investment for even a large com- 
pany, the trade mark is a vital key in 
making sure the investment is a sound one. 


At Birdsboro, we like to think of the trade 
mark as symbolic of trained engineers con- 
stantly at work improving the designs of 
Birdsboro high speed presses to make them 
produce more parts per hour . . . to 
make them safer, easier to use .. . 
to make them cost less to maintain. 
Thousands of satisfied users in the 
aircraft and allied industries testify to our success in 
providing greater press value per dollar invested. 


Patents Applied For 


So look for this when you're in the market for 
hydraulic presses. We'll be glad to put our experience to 
work on your next hydraulic press problem. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


the entire first 18 months of the Co, 
nally-Smith Act—but less than 5( 
those eligible to vote actually d 
Ballots counted showed that 145,3)) 
wanted to strike, and only 26,145 wey 
against strike action. 

The future outlook is not miukiny 
NLRB feel any better. Applic itioy 
still are coming in at a rate of 45 4 da 
Big electrical products and stec! pol 
are in prospect, and there is an oniinoy 
scattering of tire plant strike poll 
quests that might add the C.1.O. Rub 
ber Workers to the list of unions using 
NLRB strike vote pressure in their co 
lective bargaining. 


r 


Higgins Adamant 


Shipbuilder continues his 
liquidation program in spite of 
A.F.L. and other pressure bu 
says that he isn’t quitting. 


Andrew J. Higgins, New Orlean 
shipbuilder who countered a unio 
strike by closing three plants and kx 
ginning liquidation of his war-boomed 
Higgins Industries, Inc. (BW—Nov.| 
’45,p105), stood pat this week against 
mounting pressure from Washingto: 
worried state and New Orleans ci 
organizations, and the American }'« 
eration of Labor. 

So far as Higgins and his stockhold 
were concerned, the plants (including 
one not directly affected by a strike ot 
A.F.L. Metal Trades Council mei 
bers) already were in the process « 
“orderly liquidation” and would not lx 
revived. 
© A.F.L.’s Threat—A.F.L. stuck to it 
charge of an open-shop subterfuge ané 
threatened a 24-hour general sympat! 
strike of A.F.L. in New Orleans ti 
Washington agencies—or President 11 
man—fail to intervene on the union 
behalf. 

What line that intervention cou! 
take was the big question. The Nation 
War Labor Board’s shipbuilding co 
mission issued new edicts, but [ly 
gins ignored them. The National Labor 
Relations Board, with hearings scl 
uled on a C.1.0.-A.F.L. jurisdiction ¢ 
pute, tabled the matter on the grou! 
that plants in liquidation wouldn't nc 
workers—either C.1.O. or A.F.L. 

@ Calls Operation Impossible—Appe: 
to Higgins’ civic consciousness w<" 
met with a stock answer, that operat 
was impossible “in an atmosphere 
squabbles, strikes, walkouts, and fis! 
ing expeditions.” 

Meanwhile, Higgins left no dou! 
that his Higgins pleasure craft—bas' 
of a $40 million postwar reconve'si0! 
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k to it R over thirty years, the records show desirable to industry and business include 
uge an there has been an increasing trend to Gas its speed, economy in unit and overall costs, 
alg’ for all industrial and commercial heat re- its precise automatic control, its cleanliness 
eae Tre quirements. The last ten years have been and dependability. 
union most spectacular, use of Gas in these fields The story of the many advantages of Gas 
having doubled. The twelve months ending and the data on the specific type of heat 
n could June 30, 1945 saw the staggering figure of transfer equipment that will do the best job 
— one trillion, four hundred fifteen bil- for you is available from the Industrial 
ut Hig lion, eight hundred fifty-three million Engineer of your local Gas Company, liaison 
al Labor cubic feet of Gas consumed by industrial man between America’s far flung Gas In- 
s sched and business establishments. dustry and you. 
tion dis Nor was this due to war demand alone, 
tee for a large percentage of this ten year growth AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
F aon was attained before hostilities opened. Rea- Industrial and Commercial Gas Section 
-Appeal sons for this wide acceptance of Gas by 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ss wert production managers and executives is seen 
eration in the merits of this modern fuel and the 
phere great advances made in scientifically de- 
== signed Gas equipment. GAS, 
9 doubt The characteristics of Gas that make it so IS 70 
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| IN ONLY 75 YEARS 


“yee » 
Bi tees 


No more graphic illustration of the rapid 
development of the Pacific Northwest can 
be found than the growth of the Seattle- 
He First National Bank. 


i | It was founded in 1870, twelve years be- 
8. fore Seattle had any other bank. At that 
time the “sawmill village” had a popula- 
tion of only 1,107 and there were but 
23,955 persons in the entire Territory of 
Washington. 


Today, Seattle has over 450,000 residents 
and the population of Washington State is 
over 2,000,000. This bank entered its 75th 
anniversary year as 25th in the United 
States and the largest bank north of San 


Francisco and west of Milwaukee with re- 
sources of over $600,000,000. 


_—> 


: 38 banking offices conveniently 
located in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Reserve 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Vain Offes Seattle 


Spokane itd ia ri Dis ~10T) 


Job Rofusal Before Court 


Ohio’s Supreme Court |}. ; 
agreed to rule on whether an | 
employment compensation ap) 
cant’s refusal to work on his « 
of worship should be conside:: ( 
as making him voluntarily “\ 


not eligible for compensation. 

Max Kut, an orthodox Jew, ws 
laid off by a grocery chain. J.\b 
opportunities at two similar esta) 
lishments, to which he was | 
ferred by the Ohio Bureau of Un 
employment Compensation, were 
turned down by Kut because they 
required working on Saturday, |i 
day of worship. After four wecks 
of idleness, Kut asked for unem 
ployment compensation. His 
application was refused by thic 
Ohio B.U.C. on the ground that 
by rejecting jobs requiring Satur- 
day work he was not holding him- 
self available for re-employment. 
A county Common Pleas Court 
upheld Kut and ordered the com 
pensation paid. This subsequently 
was reversed in the state District 
Court of Appeals. 

The social importance of the 
case lies in the religious question 
raised. It is almost certainly des- 
tined for U.S. Supreme Court 
scrutiny. Employers, however, 
have an immediate practical inter- 
est in whether a compensation 
applicant can set the standards of 
his availability. Thus, the case is 
viewed as another in a series de- 
signed to test one of the press- 
ing issues of the day—that of just 
what constitutes “suitable” em- 
ployment (BW—Aug.18’45,p104). 


available” for employment, hen ce | 


program for his plants—still are going 


to be made. Telegrams to 400 prospec 
tive Higgins dealers informed them that 
“you and your customers will receive 
boats designed by Higgins Industries, 
Inc., ultimately much quicker than they 
could be furnished you by Higgins under 
conditions we now are facing,” 
e “Not Quitting”—Higgins had issued 
earlier statements (1) that he was sub 
contracting all of his orders, and (2) 
that “we Higgins people” are not quit 
ting but would continue active some 
where besides New Orleans. A.F.L. read 
the three together to spell out plant tr 
moval, and warned that any such a 
tempt would merely mean a change i 
locale for A.F.L. pressure on Higgins. 
Elsewhere, Higgins’ statements wet 
being interpreted similarly. Invitations 
were received from at least two cities- 
Milwaukee and Omaha. 
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How to make your own Golf Balls 


If this sounds impractical, here’s good news: With 
Taylor’s help, you may have new golf balls by Christ- 
aylor Instruments help cure the thread used in 
prospec winding, help mold the cover, even help dry the paint. 


(ACCORDING TO HOYLE ) 


y'\ 


. 


oe oe ee 
- ° * 


° - 
” - .“ * % 
“ ° 


1 We found this answer to the golf ball shortage in 

a copy of Hoyle’s Games published 100 years ago 
when golf, or “goff,” was strictly a Scotch game. Golf 
balls, it says, “are made of horse leather, and stuffed 
with feathers in a peculiar manner, and then boiled.” 


3 In fact Taylor Instruments have been helping to make 
all kinds of rubber articles. Garden hose, hot water 
bottles, sponge rubber cushions can all be made better 
and cheaper with Taylor controls on the job. 


a Pe, 


Higgins. -. 
its were Oar P 
en so] If you get new tires sooner than you hoped, you 
7. can partly thank Taylor. We were called in early in the to the armed forces and war plants. So it may be a 
pathetic Ov program and our instruments are stand- while before you get all the Taylor Instruments you want. 
17, 196 (2 important processes from raw materials to tires. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester and Toronto, 


Until the war ended, most of our production went 


17'S WHAT GOES ON 


DE 
INSIDE 


THAT COUNTS 


Inside an engine, Pedrick rings mean big gains 
in performance 


lr YOUR ENGINES are calling for time-out, put them back into 
action, with plenty of power, by installing Pedrick precisioneered 
Rings. 

Pedrick rings give engines new power because they fit exactly, 
preventing blow-by and loss of compression. Pedrick’s exclusive 
Heat-Shaping process gives the right radial pressure at all points. 
Under this process the correct pressure is set for life in each ring. 

With new equipment on order, businessmen still face a critical 
problem in keeping old equipment going. Pedrick rings can help 
keep engines, compressors, pumps, Diesels, hydraulic cylinders, 
and other equipment operating efficiently. For cars, trucks, buses 
and tractors, specify Pedrick rings in guaranteed Engineered Sets. 

Witkentnc Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In 


Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


Finish the Job. Buy VICTORY BONDS... For This Final, and Vitally Important Campaign 


Labor’s Docket 


Refusal to review Ward 
case centers union interest in 
Supreme Court hearing on anti. 
closed-shop law. 


With the test of governmental sc izure 
owers involved in the Montgomen 
Nard & Co. case now off the /945. 
1946 docket of the U. S. Supreme Cour 

(BW—Nov.10’45,p108), labor attention 
during the new court term is expected 
to center on a challenge of Florida’ 
new anticlosed-shop constitutional 
amendment, and on another of a serie; 
of Sherman antitrust act cases based on 
labor-management contracts drawn to 
limit competition. 

e A.F.L. Appeals—The challenge of the 
Florida constitutional amendment wx 
filed by the American Federation 
Labor. It reached the Supreme Cour 
on an A.F.L. appeal from an adverse 
decision in the U. §S. District Cour. 
The Florida amendment, satificd in 
1944, replaced a restrictive labor lay 
enacted by the state legislature and sub- 
sequently held invalid by the U. S. Sv. 
preme Court (BW. —Nov.18’44, p18;Jun, 
16’45,p108). 

The antitrust act case, similar to one 
on the court docket last term (BW- 
Jun.23’45,p5), involves the right of un. 
ions and employers to contract to handk 
only union-approved (union label) m- 
terials originating in a specified ter 
ritory. 

e Monopoly?—A.F.L.’s United Brother 
hood of Carpenters & Joiners of Ame: 
ica appealed to the high court a & 
cision by a federal court in California 
which held that the union and th 
Lumber Products Assn., Inc., an associa 
tion of San Francisco Bay employer 
conspired, by a contract, to prevent out 
side competition. According to th 
court, this gave the employers a_ pric 

raising monopoly on lumber and mil: 

work, in return for a compensating wag! 
increase for member workers. 

In its appeal, the A.F.L. union asked 
that the court hold it immune from 
Sherman antitrust act provisions unde 
other federal laws which permit labo 
unions to engage in practices which at 
denied to business, provided the unia 
uses them solely for self-preservation 4 
the furtherance of bona fide labor objec 
tives. 

e Precedent—The same question of & 
emption was raised in a case brough 
last term against New York City em 
ployers and local unions of the Inte 
national Brotherhood of Electro 
Workers (A.F.L.). The electrical wos 
ers lost that point, and a request ! 
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ATLAS-BOXMAKERS. INC. b3704 OR more than a generation, 
a eeiteacrens Monroe Calculating Machines 

o«re . . . 
ome fone Doo “1 april 11- 1946 have revolutionized business figur- 
ing; and now Menroe Adding and 

TWIG IS A STATEMENT OF YOUR EARNINGS AND PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS . . . 
PLrsee orrac serone casmina CHECK <—£ Bookkeeping Machines are setting 
bee 70 fe ne [s640--[ 36-| s0-|575-| s30-] 2639 new standards in accounting proce- 
= = rai tmoree cas wi - Lohse dures. 
For example, Monroe’s unique 
Payroll Accounting Machines have 
reached new heights in simplifying 
= and speeding up posting and proof 
a ane of records in payroll departments 
wupaneuet fo eavin® . 
oerusrsen? se ee ee ae throughout industry. 
== a 


The four essential records—pay- 
roll journal, individual earnings 
records, employee’s receipt, pay 
check or envelope—are produced 
and proved simultaneously on this 
machine. Its modern design, visi- 
bility, simplicity and “velvet touch” 
enable the operator, after a few 
minutes’ instruction, to produce 
these records speedily and accu- 
rately, without strain or undue 


fatigue. 


This same Monroe may be pro- 
grammed instantly for Accounts 
Receivable, Accounts Payable, 
Stock Records, etc., and it is always 
available as an adding machine. 


Whatever the size of your pay- 
roll, let our representative explain 
the Monroe Simplified Payroll 
Plan. Call the nearest Monroe 
branch or write Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


a rehearing was refused by the high 
court last month. 

The test for labor union immunity, 

set last term, is whether unions bargain 
with employers individually—which is 
acceptable—or collectively. 
e Rail Wage Suit—The court agreed to 
give a rehearing to another old-timer, a 
Railway Labor Act case involving the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. At its last term the court ordered 
(BW—Jun.16'45,p107) jury trial of a 
suit for back wages sought by ten yard- 
men, who said they were required to 
start work earlier than other employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen. 

Issue is whether a union can present 
grievance cases without the specific au- 
thorization of aggrieved employees. 

e Other Cases—Three other labor rela- 
tions cases docketed are: 

National Labor Relations Board vs. 
Cheney California Lumber Co., involv- 
ing a question of whether an NLRB 
order providing for reinstatement of 
employees, with back pay, can be modi- 
fied to deduct amounts which could 
have been earned by litigants, but which 
they did not choose to earn. 

May Department Stores Co. vs. 
NLRB, based on an NLRB unfair labor 
practices charge arising from a unilateral 
application to the National War Labor 
Board for approval of wage increases 
pending court review of certification of 
a union. 


Order of Railway Conductors of 
America vs. Pitney, a Railway Labor 
Act case considering the jurisdiction of 
a federal court in a railroad reorganiza- 
tion proceeding which seeks to settle a 
controversy between rival unions. 


G.M. Powder Keg 


U.A.W. board’s delegation 
of power to Detroit committee 
makes it possible to legitimize a 
strike on spur of moment. 


Tension continued to build up this 
week in negotiations over the wage de- 
mands made on General Motors Co 
by C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers 
Union. Signs were increasing that the 
union was moving steadily toward strike 
action, and many observers expected 
that important developments would un- 
fold at a hastily convened session of 
G.M. local representatives Nov. 19 and 
20. 
e Far From Agreement—Despite negotia- 
tions which have strung out intermit- 
tently over the past month in an attempt 
to develop what the union hopes will 
be a pattern for the auto industry, the 
parties are no nearer a real basis of 

~ arg, than they were at the start, 

though at some points their positions 
may be closer together. 

In response to the union’s 30% raise 


: es 
Keg er ey SELLING 
Part-time. 


“jn the World's | aruest OTOPC + 


wer wor’? You 


WINDOW DISPLAY TO SELL JOBS 


As the holiday rush begins, New York’s R. H. Macy seeks to remedy a short- 
age of clerks by an unusual window display—a new version of “Help Wanted” 
signs. Seven windows are posted with placards proclaiming that more than 
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half of Macy’s executives started in the ranks—13 as part-time salesmen. 


demand, the company has off 
vances in all job classification ' 
scales have not advanced betwee) Jay), 
ary, 1941, and September, 1945 
portion to a 30% increase in | 
of living during that period. T}.s ti 
would average almost 10% © toty 
plant payroll. 

e Price Issue—But the union ; 
jected this proposal completely, on th 
grounds that G.M. has refused t: 

ise not to use the advance as a1) arp) 
ment in seeking product price ac\vancg 
from OPA. The U.A.W. has announced 
that it will not sanction any G.\f{. pay 
raise conditioned on a price incicase. 

That being the case, the sessions ar 
actually, if not technically, dead|ocked 
General Motors refuses to consider the 
question of its prices as a legitimate sub 
ject for bargaining, rejecting it just a 
categorically as it does the “ability 
pay” claim which the union says just 
fies its call for the big wage jump. 
cause of these rejections, the auto unio 
has filed an unfair labor practices com 
plaint against the company with th 
National Labor Relations Board 
e Strike Power Delegated—Last wed 
end’s U.A.W. board meeting in Was 
ington heard reports on the Gener 
Motors matter from Walter P. Reuther 
in charge of that union division, and 
then made a move to put the aut 
makers in constant jeopardy. The boar 
surrendered its exclusive power to a 
thorize strikes, and instead appointe 
a six-man committee with author 
to act on a minute’s notice. Inasmuc 
as the six are all Detroiters, Genen 
Motors could be ordered struck wit! 
an hour or two after the U.A\\ 
deemed it desirable in the light 
events of the moment. 

The stand-by presence of this boa 
could also legitimize any wildcat stni 
which might touch off the General M 
tors powder keg. If one or two f 
thinking locals should walk out on th 
own hook, broad-scale strikes could | 
expected to follow. However, with 
six-man committee at hand, a compan 
wide strike could be authorized befor 
other locals had even heard about 
wildcat strike action. 
© Mediation—There were unconfirmn 
reports that high government sour 
had attempted to mediate inform 
in the situation. One such was that t 
union officials had been asked | 
cabinet member for their “lowest fg 
ure” of compromise. But it was : it lea 
equally certain that this particular « 
net member had not talked with com 
pany people. 

For the present, it seemed, goven 
ment mediation efforts would be 0 
fined to the Conciliation Service, wh 
members are sitting in on the disc 
sions at this time simply as observe! 


ld 
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ris boar The principle of the strength of unity, 
cat strik 


‘eral M through peace and war, through periods of 


two free 
-on thei 
= 4 period ahead—IF—you and the rest of us work together. 

with th 

sompan You can prove that you believe in the slogan you carry in your 
dd betor 
bout ant 


plenty and scarcity, will see us all through the critical 


pocket, simply by Buying your Victory Bonds, today. 
firm Thus, in a small measure, you also can help repay those who have “been 
on C 


Sonam to the wars”. And, you can prove that this ideal, for which so many died, 
nrormay 

that to is still very much alive. 

ed by 
west fg 
i" : - that at the finish, as well as at the start, “United We Stand” is more than 


pith com just a high-sounding phrase. 


You can help demonstrate that the spectre of inflation can be dissolved— : 


, govel 
| be co 
Be. who 
Ye clisctl 
observe! 


SUPPORT OF VICTORY BONDS... OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Air Express oe 


the day shell listen 


ER NEW BADD 


Yes, as industry races against time to 
make more and more radios, irons, 
washing machines and other goods the 


lic wants and needs, Air Express is 


such 
le is gaining 


1 ing to get them faster. 
ere’s how. When a plant makes 


ress in a matter of hours. wih 
lelivery speed, industry as a 


ions of man-hours 


in getting consumer goods back on the 
"racond bt 


Specify At Exes a Good Business Buy 


When time means man-hours saved, productio 
a customer made — Air 


“earns its ee 
as thousands of firms, large and small, hav 


TYPICAL ATE CHART 
eit 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute [Se b:e0 [ne ise ise | 33 


between principal U.S. towns and cities, with cost includ- 
ing special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- 


tween many airport towns and cities. 


oad 
Rapid air-rail service = Ce 
to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Service |= 1°“) “Sims emi ms 
direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. | mse — 


Write today for “Jig Saw Puzzle,” a booklet 
packed with facts that will help you solve 
many a shipping problem. Air Express Di- 
vision, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 
Airline or Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United Stotes 


Davis, Arbitraior 

Former chairman of NW 
appointed to settle stevedorg 
dispute after both sides agr 
to abide by decision. 


Deadlocked contract negotia \ions } 
tween Joseph P. Ryan, preside: t of ¢ 
International Longshoremen As 
(A.F.L.), and the New York Shippig 
Assn. (BW —Oct.20'45,p98) will | 
arbitrated by William H. Davi., fon 
chairman of the National War Lab 
Board. Davis, who served as director 
the Office of Economic Stabilizati 
after leaving NWLB, is now back 
private life as a patent attorney in Ne 
York. 

e Gets Technical Aid—Acceptance 
Davis as sole arbitrator of the dod 
dispute—shippers had previously sto 
firm in their demand for a three. 


panel—followed a compromise worl 


out in conferences between the two d 
putants and Davis. Under it, Davis y 
be the sole arbitrator, but union ga 
the management group each will nag 
one “technically informed person” 
assist him on “questions of fact’’ and 


working out a mutually acceptable stat 


ment of the issues involved. 


The arbitration proceedings will | 


the first for Davis since he assumed 
important role in the early federal y 
time labor program. However, he is 
new figure in the New York labor ¢ 
putes arena. When appointed to f 


r original National Defense Mediat 
Board in 1941, he was well known as t 


chairman of the New York State Med 
tion Board and as an arbitrator (BW 
Jun.28°41 ,p44). 
e Schwellenbach’s Choice—App: 
ment of Davis to the stevedores’ dis 
was announced by Secretary of Lal 
Lewis Schwellenbach, who had | 
asked to select someone to settle dif 
ences left after an 18-day strike by 
insurgent faction in the Longshot 
men’s Assn. 

Ryan and shippers had agreed on 
wage increase; the insurgents demandf 


sling-load size and that employer 
to improvements in general woth 
conditions. The shippers refused t! 
further concessions. 

e Court Encounter—Making good t! 
threat to carry into the courts the 


jectives they had sought unsuccessfil 


by striking, the insurgent stevedores | 
tained a court order restraining R 
from putting into effect any new ( 
tract with employers without £ 

taining the approval of the union m 
bership, or until a formal court hear 
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~ MATCH THE 


Top off your good work on your Payroll Savings Plan 
with an outstanding showing in the Victory Loan—our 
last all-out effort! 


Help bring our boys back to the homes for which they 


In rallies, interdepartmental contests, 
and solicitations, promote the new Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond! Better than “cash 
in hand,” Victory Bonds enable the buyers to build for 
the future—assure a needed nest egg for old age. 

Keep on giving YOUR MOST to the Victory Loan! 
All Bond payroll deductions during November and De- 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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brouwn™ 


VICTORY LOAN ! 


fought—and give our wounded heroes the best of medi- 
cal care—by backing the Victory Loan! You know your 
quota! You also know by past war-loan experience that 
your personal effort and plant solicitation are required 
to make your quota. 


Sell the New F.D. Roosevelt Memorial $200 Bond through your 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


cember will be credited to your quota. Every Victory 
Bond is a “Thank You” to our battle-weary men overseas 
—also a definite aid in making their dreams of home 
come true! Get behind the Victory Loan to promote 
peacetime prosperity for our returning veterans, 
your nation, your employees— 
and your own industry! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


Shaping product 
and package to 
suit the consumer 
22 development 
and design 
elements 
assuring a big 
buying market 


Here is a sure-fire ap- 
proach to the salability of 
your product——a new mar- 
keting technique which 
hits each development-as- 
pect all the way down the 
fee and translates it into 
a feature which will en- 
sure the inherent market- 
ability of the commodity. 
This book brings you the 
first organized treatment 
of the new essential busi- 
ness function which takes 
the guesswork out of 
measuring public recep- 
tion, and assures your 
product the sales that are 

expected. It touches on the t 
consumer feeds and use, habits and preference, 
the most successful sizes, sha colors to use— 
it presents the author’s well-known “pre-search” 
technique, and considers every aspect of market- 
ing, performance, poe form and production in 
their relation to the sales appeal of the product, 
so that no chance is overlooked to achieve greater 


marketability. 
Just published! 


DEVELOPING 
MARKETABLE 
PRODUCTS 


AND THEIR PACKAGINGS 
By BEN NASH 


Product Development Consultant; Lecturer, 
New York University, ting Department; 
Pratt Institute, u t of Industrial 


ign 

404 poges, 5% x 8%, 80 figures, $5.00 
This book not only includes all the small technical 
details of package design such as items to be in- 
cluded on informative labels, factors in 
package design, an outline of the Munsell Color 
System, and so on, but it rolls all the diverse, 
hitherto highly specialized knowledge on the sub- 
ject of product marketability into one workable 
sales building program, integrating the promotive 
talents of the market analyst, copywriter, pack- 
aging expert, artist, designer, salesman, ctc., 
outlining an executive plan for a product develop- 
ment department. 
Covers the moders and peckoge develop- 
ment job with pron se pm tnt and methods on: 


Legal requirements 
Trade-marking, branding and commodity 


message 
Installation, operation and performance 
Design appearance strategy 
Size, dimensions and shape 
Materials and construction 
Ceoler selection, texture 
Typography and type selection 
Design obsolescence 


See the book for 10 days! 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St. N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Na Developing Products and 
Their Packagings for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $5.00, plus few cemts postage. or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid om cash orders.) 


Address . 


Company 
Position ...... eocceees BW. 11-17-45 


(In Canads: Mail to Exabassy Book Co., 12 Richmond 
&. E. Toronto, 1) 


resolved charges of a lack of democratic 
control in the [.L.A. 

Subsequently, however, the injunc- 
tion proceedings were dismissed in an 
appellate court. Although the insur- 

ts said loss of the round would not 
end their court fight, attorneys for Ryan 
took a different view of the situation. At 
any rate, there was little doubt that the 
decision had achieved the purpose for 
which it was sought by clearing the wa 
for arbitration with no strings attached. 


Windsor Impasse 


What happens in Canada’s 
Ford strike may set pattern for 
Dominion’s labor policies. Back- 


ing for unions is likely. 

Hope for an early end of the Wind- 
sor (Ont.) strike of 12,000 C.I.0. auto 
workers at the plant of Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., was dimmed at 
midweek when both company and 
unions rejected another effort to settle 
the nine-week dispute. The resulting 
stalemate brought new pressure for 
some form of direct intervention by 
the government to avert possible widen- 
ing of labor unrest in the Dominion. 
ae Security Issue—Settlement ef- 
forts collapsed when Ford officials an- 
nounced that they would not accept a 
union proposal to resume negotiations 
on demands for a new contract, a union 
shop, and a checkoff of dues in return 
for union withdrawal of pickets from 
the Ford power plant. The company 
has made resumption of negotiations 
conditional upon a complete back-to- 
work order. 

Previously the union had refused a 

company proposal to submit the entire 
dispute to arbitration, although the 
union made clear that it would agree 
to arbitrate all points except that of 
union security, primary issue in the dis- 
pute. 
e Detroit Locals Help—Prior to the 
new deadlock, threats of a general 
sympathy strike of 350,000 members 
of C.1.0.’s Trades & Labor Congress 
of Canada faded when officials an- 
nounced that reports of any such action 
being pending were “stupid and danger- 
ous.” However, officials said the na- 
tional committee of the congress was 
standing by “around the clock,” pre- 
pared to back up the auto workers in 
any way necessary. 

Nine thousand C.I.O. members in 
other plants in Windsor already were 
out in sympathy walkouts, and were aid- 
ing the auto workers picketing the Ford 

lant. They were joined by contingents 

m Detroit locals of the C.I.O. union. 


STATE COLLECTORS 


Unaware that it’s working for tj 
state, a squirrel in a New York forg 
collects a pine cone for its winter | 
der. This year the state, instead 
hiring squads of human cone gathy 
ers, let the squirrels do the work, th 
raided the nests—storehouses of pit 
cones whose seeds are needed inj 
forestation work. Arguing that fair4 
change is not robbery, the state 
putting the wood rodents under 
protection to balance debt. The st 
estimates savings in wages at $5,\) 


When 
ical 

y fail 
ge qui 
ipt } 


The situation was tense, but there 4 
no recurrence of the automobile ba 


cade picketing which stirred Wind utdo 
last week (BW—Nov.10'45,p106). ane 
e Backing for Workers—Governngl, lab 
efforts to bring about at least a t leas 


were being led by Humphrey Mitch 
Canadian Minister of Labor, for \ 
an active trade unionist and a Li 
Party member when he was elected 
Parliament in 1931. While Mitch 
at Windsor, was making an effort 
find some common ground between 
demands of the union and the « 
pany’s terms, it was apparent that 
any choice became necessary—wot 
would not lack official support. 
Debate in the House of Comnt 
showed almost unanimous backing 
the workers, and criticism of the ! 
ure of the Ford company to build 
more harmonious labor relations in 
Dominion. This demonstration of 
timent in Commons, added to the 
background of Prime Minister Mac 
zie King and many others high in 
government, left little doubt that 
auto workers would win union sect 
of one form or another. 
© Two Pleas Opposed—What the 
mula might be was a matter for 
jecture only. The Cooperative 
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at >iivhen a valve is worn beyond the point of eco- Sheets, you get a clear, complete picture of a 
tical repair, it becomes a drain on profits. It valve’s fitness for further use, — can tell at a glance 
here fail at a critical period in processing, ruining whether repair will be economical, or replacement 
tt le be ge quantities of materials controlled. It may in- is advisable. Your kit of Valve Record Sheets, in- 
a Wi ‘upt production when its sudden failure forces cluding complete instructions, will be sent on re- 
a @@ut-down for repair or replacement. It is certain quest. Fill out and mail the coupon today. 
106). : : : a aaaie 
-overangeeduire an excessive expenditure of maintenance Make replacements with Jenkins Valves 
4 ne, labor, and materials. ; 
ast a tH shat a plentiful supply of valves is in eich Because they are the product of valve special- 
ry Mitch t Ph : rhe A fits will = ists, whose leadership in design, choice of mate- 
r, for ye qe ee ger pi 1 pee es rials, and workmanship has long been recognized, 
od 2 Lee O RRRONS ve sits Jenkins Valves are your best assurance of the low- 
; electeiqmenkins Valve Recor d Sheets will help you est cost in the long run. Select the replacement 
e Mitch cull out chronic cost-boosters you need from the Jenkins Catalog... over 600 
in effort MDnly systematic inspection and adequate records patterns for every service. 
>etween fil reveal the wornout valves on your pipelines. 
. on y PIE 
1 the cen your maintenance men jot down the neces- 
ent that{fy data on the simplified Jenkins Valve Record 
ary—wotl 
ort. ns Bros., 80 White Street, New 
Comm@g |3: Bridgeport; Atlanta; Boston; 
b chins lelphia; Chieage; San Francisco. 
ACKINS Hikins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; London, 
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to build 
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tion of LOOK FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 
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bt that J ENKT \ i) \ AL \ E S Send me a set of Jenkins “Valve Record Sheets” 
Non sec SINCE 1864 Name 
For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
hat the heating Service . . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and Company 
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DON’T LET YOUR BUILDINGS GET 


Wood decay is caused by plant-like fungi. Ordinary 

lumber is food for fungus—moisture makes it grow. On 
_ Wolmanized Lumber* it cannot grow—the Wolman 
Salts* preservative is fatal to it. 

Protect your foundation structures from decay. Use 
Wolmanized Lumber generously for mudsills, caps, pier 
blocks, first floor sills, headers, joists—all subfloor con- 
struction. Add years to the service life of your buildings. 


Soon, we all hope... 
there'll be an abundance 
of wood for all kinds of 
construction. Even now, 
lumber is available for 
rated construction. proj- 
ects. Building with wood 
means low cost, fast erection, high insulating value, 
light weight, resilience and long life. 


CREOSOTING 


“Registered FLAMEPROOFING 
trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


monwealth Federation—Socia 
cal party in Canada=active 
upon the government in O 
necessity for two immediat: 
connection with the Ford 
appointment of a controller 
priation, if necessary, of the |} 
and (2) legislation by order-).\ 
making the union shop manaton 
any plant whose employee; 
request it. 

The government regarded b. th ste 
unfavorably. Appointment of a , 
troller, it said, might result jn \ 
Dominion government’s having to 4 
over the Ford plant at a fair price , 
go into the business of manufacty; 
automobiles. 

The proposal to make the union § 

compulsory was opposed as going 
beyond the National Labor Relat 
(Wagner) Act in the United States, 
any similar legislation in the Uni 
Kingdom. 
e Pattern in the Making—What evo 
in the Ford situation is expected 
be a clew to the future labor polic 
the Dominion and its provincial » 
ernments. Realizing how much hin 
on the struggle, organized | 
throughout Canada has Bean 1 solid 
ity on this issue. 

Belief is that if the auto wor 
lose out, other employers in ot! 
Canadian industries will be encour 
to take a tough stand with their un 
But if, with government help, the | 
and afhliated strikers at Windsor y 
out, strong stands for similar |: 
rights in other parts of Canada ma 
expected. 


JOB CLAIM UPHELD 


To the conflicting interpretations 
war veterans’ job seniority rights (B\\ 
Sep.8’45,p100), a California state ¢ 
has added its view that the retum 
veteran outranks everybody who got 
the employer’s payroll after he did 

The issue arose when Harvey \ 
chine Co., Inc., laid off 24 employ 
of its Los Angeles plant last June 
but retained Frank Stolo, a war veter 

The C.1.O. International Union 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers p 
tested that Stolo’s seniority was accu 
lated at the company’s Long Be 
plant and thus was not binding ont 
Los Angeles plant. 

Superior Court Judge Thum 
Clarke gave no weight to this testimo 
He interpreted Congress’ intention 
being to assure Stolo a suitable job w 
his old employer as long as his sen! 
in the entire system entitled him to} 

Union officials plan appeal ot ' 
doctrine, although Stolo, at his 
request, has been transferred be) 
the union’s zone of influence. 
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Outwardly, Washington is preparing for international commercial policy 
announcements of great importance. 


Actually, affairs are in a state of near-chaos. 


Whatever the daily fanfare about atomic bomb discussions, other 
troublesome matters are receiving at least equal attention in behind-the- 
scenes talks. 

* 

The U. S.-British financial agreement—almost ready for announcement 
two weeks ago—was seriously upset this week when Prime Minister Clement 
R. Attlee arrived with an alternative plan. 


Key to the new London proposal: a less rigid British agreement to 
reduce or remove imperial tariff preferences. 


Reason for Britain’s sudden concern: growing skepticism over the 
Truman Administration’s ability to hold Congress in line on a plan for drastic 
tariff reductions. 

s 
Rumors that Assistant Secretary Will Clayton threatens to resign are 


indicative of the upheaval rocking the State Dept. 


So is the report that Secretary James F. Byrnes has complained bitterly 
to the White House that this country’s foreign policy can no longer be safely 
dictated by a Janus-headed combination of Army and State. 

The clash is apparent: 

(1) In Germany, where the situation is so serious that Ambassador 
Robert Murphy, diplomatic representative, and Maj. Gen. Lucius Clay, eco- 
nomic supervisor, have rushed home for fresh instructions. 

(2) In Japan, where Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s unilateral policies 
have already brought one State Dept. rebuke and where fresh tensions over 
an Allied Control Council threaten to precipitate a new crisis. 

(3) In China, where Secretary Byrnes was reputedly ignorant of the 
decision to send U. S. Marines into North China and where our military 
officials now know they are in serious trouble if any armed conflagration 
breaks out, resulting in the loss of U. S. lives. 

* 

In the face of these developments, the threatened upset in the U. S.- 
British commercial talks takes on unusual significance. 

If they fail, or if the plan is seriously compromised because of the inabil- 
ity of Washington to provide effective leadership, there can be but little 
hope for a United Nations economic conference next spring to reach agree- 
ment on anything but very minor issues. 

e 

Meanwhile, world economic plans are drifting. 

London, for example, is pushing plans to improve its bargaining posi- 
tion in case the Washington agreement virtually forces the British to live on 
their own resources. 

British salesmen are leaving for overseas markets at the rate of 1,600 
a month. 

A high-pressure commercial mission, headed by the managing director 
of Courtaulds (leading textile firm), has just departed for Egypt, following an 
earlier move of the same sort to exploit trade with Turkey. 

The commercial deal just signed with Norway provides in effect for a 
credit of £75,000,000 for (1) rebuilding the Norwegian merchant fleet pro- 
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vided the orders are placed in British yards, and (2) the purchase of Empire 
raw materials by Norway. 
o 
Also, the Labor government, in creating a National Investment Board, 
frankly admits it intends to direct capital to the export industries. 
The Ministries of Food, Supply, and Aircraft Production have also been 
told by the government that their foreign purchases and sales will be regu- 


lated for some time by control boards, and that business will be handled on 
a bulk procurement basis. 


os 
The British steel industry, despite rising prices which have tempo- 


rarily placed it in an unfavorable competitive position, is already exporting 
8% of production, and has been given a goal of 15%— in spite of present 
unfilled domestic demand. 


Typical of mounting export demand is the order just received from 
Egypt for 27 diesel-electric locomotives. 


* 
South African Airways, a government monopoly operating inside the 


Union of South Africa, has ordered U. S.-made Skymasters for stepped up 
domestic service. 


However, the new South Africa-London service will be flown entirely 

by the British, using the British-made Avro Tudor II's (page 117). 
_ 

London’s “Britain Delivers the Goods” export drive (BW—Oct.20’45, 
p114) is making important progress in Latin America. 

In Chile, British firms are guaranteeing six months’ delivery on machin- 
ery which U. S. manufacturers refuse to promise in less than two years. 

U. S. manufacturers, whose heavy institutional advertising of their 
wor activities made their names familiar during the last few years, are not 
following up their advantage. 


Sweden, on the other hand, is being as aggressive as the British and is 
rapidly establishing itself as a supplier of such key lines as razor blades, 
sewing machines, bicycles, and light machinery (page 118). 

Despite its persistent demand for U. S. equipment, the government of 
India is creating its own large buying agency in London to replace the Eco- 
nomic & Overseas Dept. of the India Office. 


Apparently aware that purchases from the U. S. are likely to be restricted 
for some time, Indians are preparing to place large orders in Britain. 


- 
Not to be outdone by competitors in other countries, U. S. machineool 
builders have developed a cooperative export plan which may provide a pat- 


tern for other industries. 


Working under the name of American Machine Tool Export Associates, 
ten noncompeting manufacturers have set up headquarters in New York, 
and have opened a concerted drive for Latin-American markets formerly 
supplied by Germany, or other European countries. 

With local offices scattered throughout Latin America, these ten manu- 
focturers have already launched an active program of advertising, personal 
contacts, and individual correspondence in Spanish and Portuguese. 
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SUSINESS ABROAD 


ritain Nationalizes Airlines 


Labor government's policy, revealed in broad outline, leaves 
artered flying as only opening for free enterprise. Critics look 
American competition to provide early and drastic test. 


LONDON—The Labor government 
jivered its first real gp blow to 
itish private enterprise when it an- 
punced on Nov. 1 that all domestic 
4 international airlines would be na- 
pnalized. 

Details will not be available until 
blication of a White Paper, but the 
tine of the new policy has been 
en to the House of Lords by Lord 
‘inster, Minister of Civil Aviation. 
Three Corporations — The govern- 
ent’s policy is based on the principle 
national ownership. Three public 
p;porations are to operate all scheduled 
rvices: 

(1) British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
tion (BOAC), for service linking Brit- 
n and the Commonwealth, the U. S., 
d the Far East. 

(2) A second corporation for service 
tween Britain and South America. 

(3) A third corporation to handle 
uropean and internal services. 

These corporations are to be financed 
holly out of public funds, and the 
linister of Civil Aviation is to make 
e appointments to the three boards, 
though he will not interfere with the 
ay-to-day administration. 

Interim Arrangement—Since these 
soposals will require complicated and 
me-consuming legislation, BOAC—for 
¢ time being—will operate all external 
vices, and Railway Air Services will 
mtinue handling domestic air trafhc. 
All airports required for regular 
heduled services are to be acquired 
y the Ministry of Civil Aviation, with 
tir payment for any physical assets 
pken over. 

The government’s scheme also in- 
udes establishment of a tribunal to 
msider such matters as adequacy of 
ncilities and rates, and makes provision 
bt the continued existence of the Bra- 
azon Committee to advise on new 


Under the former plan, BOAC was 
assigned the same operations as in the 
Labor scheme, but British shipping 
lines were to be primarily responsible 
for South American services, and rail- 
way, shipping, and travel companies 
were to share in the operation of Euro- 
pean and internal routes. 

e Backbench Pressure—Chief reason for 
this change in government policy ap- 
pears to lie in the pressure of the Labor 
backbenchers—the party’s rank-and-file 
M. P.’s—for complete nationalization of 
all British air services. They insist that 
since the Labor Party program calls for 
nationalization of all forms of domestic 
transport, it would be folly not to take 
the opportunity to start with air trans- 
port at a time when reorganization was 
necessary in any case. 

@ Objectives—The government’s inten- 
tion to continue échting for interna- 
tional regulation—essentially an interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Board—is generally 
supported here. So, also, is Lord Win- 


ster’s stated determination that air 
travel shall be made available by low 
fares to the whole population. 

But there is violent opposition from 

many quarters to the nationalization 
features of the government’s scheme. 
The chief complaint is that the new 
policy marks the culmmation of 20 
years of increasing political interference 
with civil aviation. 
e Among the Fears—Many air enthusi- 
asts fear that bureaucratic control can 
not fail to have debilitating effects on 
an essentially new form of transport. 
Others fear that, under the new setup, 
the military (RAF) mind will continue 
to inhibit the natural expansion of civil 
aviation. 

There is also a strong feeling that the 
railway and shipping companies have 
not had a fair deal. Railway Air Servy- 
ices, which carried five million passen- 
gers a year before the war on its domes- 
tic and European operations, had ex- 
pected until very recently to share in 
the new postwar developments. British 
South American Airways, a new cor- 
poration formed by five shipping com- 
panies, had already built up a complete 
organization for immediate operations 
to South America. 

e Cooperation Asked—Although deny- 
ing financial participation in the gov- 
ernment corporations to these transport 
interests, Lord Winster has asked for 
their cooperation in coordinating exist- 
ing transport with the new airlines. But 
until the White Paper is issued, it will 
not be clear whether the government 


Rs of civil aircraft. 

No Participation—There is to be no 
nancial participation by existing trans- 
ort interests in any of the corpora- 
bons. This is the chief departure from 
¢ Coalition White Paper, which was 
combination of the “chosen instru- 
ent” and private enterprise concept 
f operation. 


MOTORING WITHOUT SMOKE—AND STOKING 


Stripped from Stockholm buses now running again on gasoline, wood-burning 
producer gas generators await sale—or the junkpile. Bulky and not too effi- 
cient, the wartime expedient may be offered to Swedish farmers in isolated 
areas, may find a market in such South American nations as Brazil, which 
during the war developed similar units for cars, trucks, buses and believes 
they'll come in handy in remote areas where gasoline is scarce, wood plentiful. 
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See 


expects genuine collaboration or merely 
wishes the private companies to draw 
up timetables. 

The one opening actually left for 

free enterprise seems to be in chartered 
flying, for in this field the government 
is not giving its corporations a monop- 
oly. According to some opinion, the 
chartering of aircraft, on the analogy of 
road oon, may equal and even sur- 
pass scheduled services in volume and 
importance. 
e Making the Most of It—Shipping Air- 
lines, Ltd. (which was formed recently 
by some 37 British owners of deep-sea 
tramps, together with companies en- 
gaged in coastwise and short-sea trades), 
intends to exploit this opening and be- 
lieves that there will be a large demand 
for chartered aircraft, particularly for 
the transport of merchandise. 

Now that national policy has been 
laid down, it is hoped here that BOAC 
will soon get into peacetime operations 
and reduce the present high fares. 

For the transatlantic service, BOAC 

has ordered twenty Tudor I’s from 
A. V. Roe & Co., Ltd., manufacturers 
of the famous Lancaster bomber. The 
planes are now in production and de- 
liveries are expected early in 1946. 
e Specially Designed—The Tudor I is 
neither a converted bomber (like the 
Lancastrian now flying to Australia) nor 
a flying boxcar (like the York used on 
the South African service), but a spe- 
cially designed airliner. 

There are two versions, both with 
pressurized cabins: The first carries 
twelve night passengers in comfort, and 
the second carries 24 with seating accom- 
modation roughly comparable to that 
offered by de luxe buses. Both are de- 
signed to cross the Atlantic nonstop, 
cruising at 235 m.p.h. at an altitude of 
25,000 ft. 

e On Order—BOAC is also reported to 
have on order close to 100 twin-engine 
lanes for medium-range _ services. 
These probably include the Vickers 
Viking, a plane comparable to the 
Douglas DC-3 but with many improve- 
ments, the Airspeed (de Havilland) Am- 
bassador, and the Handley Page 
Hermes, both carrying 40 passengers up 
to 1,000 miles. 

Several other transport types suitable 
for these services. are just coming into 
oe igs including A. V. Roe’s 

‘udor II, a 60-passenger airliner. 

e The Test—Competent observers of 
the British aviation scene are less dis- 
couraged by the slowness with which 
Britain is getting postwar aircraft into 
the air than by the prospects of com- 
pletely nationalized airlines. They look 
or American competition to offer an 
early and drastic test of the wisdom of 
Labor’s newest venture into public own- 
ership. 


“Selling” Sweden 


Country hopes to hold its 
wartime export volume, notably 
its South American sales gains. 
New trade groups are formed. 


Although faced with difficult supply 
and production problems at home—in- 
cluding higher labor costs—Sweden is 
girding for the battle to retain and ex- 
pand war-won gains in trade with South 
America. 

e Emphasis Shifts—Sales to Argentina 
are now about equal to total Swedish 


. exports to the ten South American re- 


publics before the war, although the 
increased ability of other nearby sup- 
pliers to meet Argentine needs is al- 
ready cutting into this trade. Before 
the war Sweden’s exports to South 
America amounted to about $15 million. 
Although this constituted only about 
3% of total exports, as much as 64% 
of vacuum cleaner, 57% of cement, and 
40% of writing paper exports were sold 
in South America. 

Argentina has traditionally accounted 
for the bulk of Swedish exports to South 
America, so now the emphasis is being 
put on building trade with other coun- 
tries. 

e Selling More to Chile—With the for- 
mation of a new association for promot- 
ing sales in Chile, shipments of Swedish 
metal products—razor blades, bicycles, 
sewing machines—have expanded (BW— 


Aug.18’45,p112). The trade pact with 


SWEDISH EXPORTS 
HIT ALL-TIME PEAK 
_300 
: 
: >» 
© 100 
oll Aa er 
B8arsses 4 


Sweden’s bursting warehouses ex- 
ploded into export channels after 
V-E Day—shooting foreign shipments 
to peaks never equaled before. Au- 
gust exports exceeded $67 million. 


Mexico is expected to push « 
yond prewar figures. 

Sales to Peru during the fir t haj 
this year, valued at $540,000, vere y 


Orts 


ahead of the same period a ea, 
and about double the value of tg 
before the war. 

A group of ten Swedish firiis in g 

engineering field recently formed ang 
port association to promote . ollect 
selling in the Brazilian market. fy 
leading exporters of special stvels 
formed a joint company with an 
on South American markets. 
e Abnormal Market—Aggressive eff 
such as these, aimed at capturing a sj 
share of the markets previous!y seng 
by Germany and other contineny 
countries now unable to export in quay 
tity, appear at first glance to threa 
American traders in a number of sag 
lines. Actually, the market for Swedig 
goods is currently abnormal and pq 
cariously maintained. 

During the war a group of exp 
specialists toured Latin America to stud 
Sweden’s trade possibilities there in yi 
of some of the known obstacles to } 
met once the war ended. During th 
last few years Sweden was almost 
only possible source of certain types ¢ 
machinery and specialty items. 

e Over U. S. Prices—Production cos 
in Sweden have risen, however, to 
point where prices on some metal good 
are now, on the average, 20% abow 
American quotations. As far as new 
print is concerned—an important Swei 
ish export to this hemisphere—quo 
tions are now reported at as much a 
50% above the Canadian price. 

In addition, Sweden is meeting wit 
unanticipated difficulties on the pr 
duction front. The general production 
index, sustained during the war 3 
about 88% of the 1939 level, dropped 
in the second quarter of 1945 to 63 
although it has since risen to above 9 
The acute shortage of fuel which no: 
plagues all Europe has hampered © 
vival of Swedish industry and threatens 
to interfere with export schedules. Us 
til production rises, home demand wil 
receive first attention. 

e Demand for Machinery—During the 
war some South American countnes 
have expanded their own capacity to pr 
duce materials traditionally imported, 
partly from Sweden. Thus, cement pr- 
duction and wood products output have 
increased to the point of self-sufficiency 
in some countries. 

The market for machinery and too! 
needed for industrialization is wit 
open, and Sweden intends to capitalut 
on its ability to deliver token quantities 
immediately. Consequently, exports 1 
the four months following V-F Da 
exceeded the total for all of 194+ 

Swedish experts contend that the 
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Picture of a Tough Engineering Project 


NECKTIE’S first requirement is good looks. But you 
0 want it to keep its looks. For this it must be able to 
ithstand rough handling ... plus perspiration, sunlight, 
bllar rub, dry cleaning or washing, and ironing. 

That’s a large Order! And research engineers of 
ierican Viscose Corporation...the nation’s largest pro- 
icer of rayon fibers and yarns...knew that it wasn’t an 
sy one to fill. But working closely with the textile in- 
stry, they have made tremendous strides in lengthen- 
g the life and prolonging the good looks of the necktie. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


These engineers know how to make rayon fibers long 
or short, of varied diameter and luster, and in a wide 
range of tensile strengths. They can make rayon fibers 
that give added wrinkle resistance, that will take dyes of 
many kinds and shades, hold their finish, launder, dry 
clean, wear well! 


You may be wearing a rayon tie this minute. Its good 
looks and serviceability are the products of the same re- 
search we are tirelessly applying to the making of many 
more useful rayon products for everyday America. 


A better way to 
buy ‘Rayon Fabrics 


“ This identification is 
CROWN awarded only to fabrics 
NG | Containing Crown* 

rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


ie 


Modern rubber “tree”! 


E fae slow-forming sap of a 
t 


ree is no longer the only or 
the major source of “rubber” in 
this age of chemical marvels! 


In the huge plants where syn- 
thetic rubber is made, much of 
the processing depends upon 
high and closely controlled 


pressures. 


Here is where Ashcroft 
Gauges, with their enduring ac- 
curacy, serve for indicating or 
recording pressures of steam, 
gases, water and other liquids. 


For nearly one hundred years 
Ashcroft Gauges have'been used 
in industry, land, water and air 
transportation, in public utili- 
ties and our fighting ships. 

Today, under war-inspired 
development in design and ma- 
terials, they are even better 
gauges than ever before in their 
long and honored history. 

Stocked and sold by leading distributors 


everywhere... When you ord a m= 
siston ASHCROFT ... Write for booklet, 


4 


ASHCROFT 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of “Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 


mechanical simplicity of their machines 
make them attractive to Latin America 
where skilled workers aie still scarce. 
e Technical Aid Sought—Argentina has 
| expressed interest, in addition to tradi- 
tional purchases, in Swedish transport 
equipment—cars, trucks, locomotives, 
elevators, and streetcars. Chile has ap- 
proached Sweden for assistance with the 
industrialization of the country, and has 
requested technical experts, machine 
for power generation, and for pulp, wall- 
board, and wood-processing industries. 
It remains to be seen a. bon Swed- 
ish prices, where they are out of line 
with competitors’, can be lowered, and 
whether sufficient volume of sales can 
be obtained to warrant the necessary 
service facilities throughout South 
America for machinery and equipment. 


CANADA 
Tariff Crisis 


Ottawa suddenly cancels 
two increases in duties when 
western Liberals threaten to 
overthrow the government. 


OTTAWA-—Canada has cleared the 
decks for action on tariffs. With Wash- 
ington about to propose sweeping and 
general tariff reductions if Canada and 
Britain will reciprocate, Ottawa has can- 
celed forthwith the two tariff increases 
which were unexpectedly introduced 
in the budget message a montli ago. 
© Uncomfortable Spot—The quick gov- 
ernment double-take on tariffs early this 
week removes the Ottawa government 
from an anomalous position which was 
rapidly becoming politically uncom- 
fortable. 

With one hand the Liberal govern- 
ment was revamping the organizational 
setup of the Trade & Commerce Dept. 
to facilitate trade. Conversations in 
Washington directed toward interna- 
tional action for the removal of trade 
barriers have had active Canadian sup- 
port. With the other hand, the Ottawa 
cabinet had slipped the two tariff in- 
creases into the budget message, and 
raised another duty by administrative de- 
cree—all three moves aimed at imports 
of American-made products. 

e Threat Gets Results—Reaction to the 
tariffs was gradual but insistent—led by 
low-tariff westerners and the Winnipeg 
Free Press. It mounted finally to show- 
down proportions, with western Liberals 
in Parliament threatening to bolt the 
party and overthrow the government. 
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CANADIAN BANKERS’ PILO} 


New President of the Canad 
Bankers’ Assn. is Bertie Charles Gy 


ner, vice-president and general mam, mS 
ager of the Bank of Montreal. C: ct ag 
ada’s ten flourishing banks—all C343) Co 
members—reported total savings ( Tar 
posits of $2,833,000,000 on Aug. ime? 
1945, as compared with $1,702. civil 
000 in August, 1939. Demand dilithe W 
posits in the same period increasqql4) Im 


Denis 
e for 
g as § 
ich wi 
te of 


al all 


from $705,000,000 to $2,026,000," 


The government backed down wi 
the explanation that it considered t 
tariff revisions of minor importang 
noting that during the war several hag5) Tr 
dred reductions were made, all of the 1 C. 
still in effect. Of over 300 applicatogiiitising 
for tariffs, the budget message co@Mions. 


tained only two increases while 19 @nmissi 
ductions were announced. ‘The thiiMeeles, 
duty—on diesel engines, now made had 
Canada in certain sizes—was prom shipy 


gated separately, is in line with Us 
Canadian reciprocal tariff understan ALLS 
ings, and remains in force. 
e Long-Sought Protection—The stoqJOTT/ 
centered on the political implication Cana 
a tariff on steel and iron pipes “Latin 
tubes, which would benefit Page-Hesginister 
Tubes, Ltd., of Welland, Ont. Thi Can: 
the constituency of Labor Mini 
Humphrey Mitchell, reportedly a st 
advocate of the tariff in cabinet # 
hence accused of pork-barrel polit 
The other tariff, raising from duty- 
to 10% the rate on cut and polis" 
diamonds, was designed to shelter 
cently started refugee ye 2 7 

The Page-Hersey firm has s0tg 
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tection on tube manufacture 
it entered the tube field in 
arly thirties. In 1934 it failed in an 
sation to the tariff board for a duty, 
because the board did not like 
sections with an international 
under which it was reputedly 
1 3% of the world market. The 
| was dissolved in 1935. 
- company sought a rehearing, 
case was not considered again. 
board hearings have been  sus- 
since early in the war. 
 Promotior m—Meanwhile, 
. s, MacKinnon, Minister of ‘Trade 
We rer 9s has outlined a five-divi- 
motion team in his de- 
by the youthful dep- 
t, Max W. Mackenzie. The 
i ~ 
) Trade commissioner _ service, 
ed by George R. Heasman, himself 
teran trade Commissioner with serv- 
in the Middle East, South Africa, 
the United Kingdom and, during 
PILOME “2% senior executive to the Mutual 
Board. 
2) Export, headed by W. Frederick 
] who has had foreign trade experi- 
e in Trinidad, New Zealand, New 
k, and Washington, and who will 
al. Calliect a group of commodity specialists. 
1 C343) Commercial Relations & For- 
ing a Tariffs, headed by Hubert R. 
Ano 3 p, former professor of economics 
Aug. 
“> jyiqne University of Toronto, who came 
“> civil service as economic adviser 
ind Gillithe Wartime Prices & Trade Board. 
icreaf/[4) Imports, a new division headed 
(00 (ff Denis Harvey, which will be respon- 
¢ for shipping space for imports as 
g as shipping priorities remain, and 
vn wifich will see that Canada gets its fair 
‘ted tire of goods still subject to interna- 
ortangii/inal allocation. 
ral hofMM5) Trade publicity, headed by Ber- 
of the C. Butler and responsible for ad- 
icatogitising and for all department publi- 
3¢ ClMions. Butler served as a_ trade 
: 1) @nmissioner in the Middle East, Los 
c thiM@eeles, and New York and during the 
nade MMM had charge of the export section of 
Us shipping priorities committee. 
1 Vd 
SOMMBALLS TRADE CONFERENCE 


-_ StogOTTAWA—With a view to stepping 
‘1005 Gl Canada’s trade promotion activities 
es aM Latin America, Trade & Commerce 
‘Hewfi@inister Hector MacKinnon has called 
Thi i Canadian trade commissioners in 
linis@@Mat area to Ottawa for a conference. 
stron ¢ department now maintains six 
et aces (in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, 
olityfhile, Argentina, and Brazil) and will 
ity"#n open another in Venezuela. 
olis@@Object of the meeting of commis- 
ter ners is an exchange of ideas between 
: Bigetseas representatives and to acquaint 
$0 with future government policy. 
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A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO 


CHICAGOSO IL 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


” The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
hove declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 

stock, poyable 

Senate “14, 1945, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business 

November 17, 1945. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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WASHINGTON AT NINTH 


SUCCESSFUL DISTRIBUTORS 


15 years established, soundly financed with 
warehouse facilities and well organized sales 
dept; can handle additional lines of qualit 
products for western states distribution. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: 


OBGERFEL BROTHERS 


Dept. 3,420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


Who knows where industrial molded plas- 
tics should be used and the people who 
should use them; who can organize sales 
and engineering effort in with 
his customers to provide them with molded 
parts designed to fit their needs but eco- 
nomical to produce. Modern factory, com- 
petent engineering, and sound business 
panegemens, to back him in his effort. 
es for compression, transfer and in- 
jection molding. oppo 
right man to work effectively, live where 
living is good, and be paid what a 
Location: 


| \ soe Southern New 
476, Business Week 


>, x 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Ei H E MA R K E T S (FINANCE SECTION. pace 


Judging from the 1929-vintage ne 

lative fervor that appeared when Wall 
Street’s security trading marts reopened 
after the Armistice Day holiday, many 
individuals had spent the long week end 
regretting the smallness of their interest 
(or their lack of any participation) in the 
current dynamic phase of the 1942-45 
bull market. Apparently they then de- 
cided to do something about it at the 
catliest possible moment. 
@ Volume Soars—Trading in securities, 
as a result, showed pecs He accelera- 
tion on Tuesday on both the New York 
Stock and Curb exchanges. Big Board 
volume that day hit a peak that had not 
been reached in more than four months. 
Activity on the Curb actually skyrocketed 
to its highest level since May 5, 1930. 

Tuesday’s trading sessions in both those 
quarters, however, didn’t live up to their 
carly promise. Nor did they turn out to 
be wholly enjoyable for all concerned. 

Instead, following the establishment of 
many new individual bull market highs 
(187 on the Big Board alone), profit-tak- 
ing sales finally began to edge into the 
picture. This trend assumed consider- 
able velocity, morcover, in the last hour 
of trading. Markets proved as “thin” on 
the down-side as they had been previously 
when prices were advancing. Losses of 
$1 to $3 were evidenced at the close of 
proceedings by a broad list of erstwhile 


ten issues costing, on the 
$7.42 a share. 

The Curb presented an yep » 
alarming picture of speculat 
rampant. About 43% of act 
Tuesday was in five stocks costing §3. 
less. Almost 23% was | 
Commonwealth & Southe: : 
which rose to a price of $0.375 
though they are nothing but an oy 
to buy that company’s common sto} 
$30 a share and the latter is acty; 
selling now at only $4 on the Big Bu: 


@ Utilities Active—Some of the jp 
priced shares now being bought 
volume by speculators becaus: ot f 


ys gael possibilitics are 
industrial companies. The ad 
vorites, however, are currently the ut} 
issues. The most popular lately has be 
Commonwealth & Southern comp 
which sold for $0.125 a share in } 
and cuter this year for some $0.65, , 
about 17% of its present price. 
Tuesday’s selling spell disclosed no ig 
mediate follow-through, and the mat 
Wednesday evidenced a somewhat 
tone. Brokerage quarters, however, ; 
mained cautious. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yz 
Week Ago Ago Ag 


favorites. Stocks 
@ Scrutinizing Leadership—Even more Industrial ...163.6 163.0 160. 
upsetting to Wall Street market tech- Railroad .... 61.1 624 59.3 
nicians, however, was the extremely poor Utility ..... 85.0 81.4 
quality of market leadership. Many who Bonds 
had kept their fingers crossed because of Industrial ...122.1 122.5 122.2 | 
the recent trend in this respect were Railroad ....116.3 116.1 1154 | 
quick to note that some 30% of Tues- _ Utility ipa. 115.9 116.2 115.7 | 
day’s Big Board volume was provided by Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 
COMMON STOCKS-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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E TRADING POST 


rs. Strike? 
: y is interested in what a war 
‘\ atelllife thinks about, and when he is 
ting §3 » about omen & that he 
vided businessmen should thinking 
‘\cceef his views become doubly signifi- 
Ca, Business Week readers. 
We ites Harold F. Marshall of Pal- 
ow that I have returned to civilian 
and to the liberty that goes 
that return of writing letters to 
| am moved to comment on 
discussion of prices, wages, infla- 
and deflation in the November 2 
of Business Week. 
have been surprised that there has 
no comment, at least within the 
of my reading, as to the likelihood 
buyers’ strike similar to that ex- 
nced in the period 1919-21. As you 
ommodity price pressures are ris- 
isht across the board, but hasn’t 
ime come to point out that the 
ing of the lid may be followed very 
ly by a buyers’ strike. 
During the period between Septem- 
, when I went on leave, up to the 
t, | have run into a good many 
nces that a buyers’ strike is not 
6 Ie. 
3 *4@Dne example: An experienced oper- 
“® builder who did a substantial pre- 
business in a small-house group 
‘fa me that he had made repeated 
ix@ggmes and finds that, at present, a 
00 house will cost at least $8,600 
build. So, he is not starting any 
cing. 
oer: I have reviewed the plans 
number of hospital extensions. I 
stand that the Veterans Admin- 
tion figures are based on $6,000 
bed, but that detail estimates and 
bids are working out at more nearly 
00 per bed. 
other: a discussion of four men 
eming the repainting of their 
ses. All four are somewhat above the 
ior executive’ rank, and would ordi- 
ly have their houses painted by 
act. In one case the highest pre- 
price paid for a complete job 
been $157.50, but a bid obtained 


comme 
in 194 
$0.68, 


od No iy 
ie mark 
iat fim 


vever, f 


| » HiRatly came to $390. The result is 
these men either are painting their 
_ or are letting them go un- 
ted. 

+ 0 


Admitt the above examples are 

ntary. The point of this letter 
0 suggest that you dust off the his- 
of the buyers’ strike immediately 
, the other war and make some 
or evidence of buyers’ strike 
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potentialities existing now. The results 
in print might have a good effect on 
the people who think that we can lift 
ourselves by our own bootstraps through 
the device of raising wages on the ex- 
pectation of profits to come.” 


Credit Control 


Commenting on a recent Business 
Week report on the Administration’s 
continued grip on consumer credit con- 
trols (BW —Oct.6'45,p82), Lindley S. 
Crowder, general manager-treasurer of 
the National Retail Credit Assn., writes: 

“This report referred to the fact that 
no national association of retailers has 
come out for postwar credit controls. 

“I assume [correctly] that you mean 
control of credit by a government 
agency or through Regulation W, which 
has been so ably administered by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“In the absence of our annual con- 
vention in June, 1943, we held a retail 
credit forum in St. Louis which was at- 
tended by delegates from 40 states. The 
discussions pertained to wartime prob- 
lems and postwar plans. At that con- 
ference a resolution was passed urging 
discontinuance of Regulation W, with 
the end of the war. 

“Subsequently, at the 31st annual 
conference and credit sales forum of 
this association, held in Milwaukee in 
May, 1944, a resolution was passed 
again urging the discontinuance of Reg- 
ulation W, but, ‘with the end of the 
war’ was changed to ‘with tlie end of 
the emergency.’ 

“Following the 1943 forum, a post- 
war planning committee was appointed 
with L. W. Hilbert, credit manager of 
Stewart & Co. of Baltimore, as chair- 
man. Committees were appointed in 
some 110 cities in the United States 
and Canada to make a study of postwar 
credit plans and for the purpose of 
adopting community credit policies. 
Such policies have now been recom- 
mended by a number of cities. 

“While this association is opposed to 
government credit control, it is strongly 
in favor of credit control administered 
by the credit executives and merchants 
of each city in the form of community 
credit policies. 

“To continue the good work of the 
Federal Reserve Board and to dis- 
courage the offering of unsound credit 
terms in an effort to build sales, this 
association is now preparing a series of 
newspaper advertisements which will be 
supplied to our associations throughout 
the nation and in Canada.” 


THE TREND 


SOME NOTES ON THE NATION’S WAGE PROBL 


Not the least unfortunate aspect of the present national 
controversy over wages is that the innocent but pro- 
foundly interested bystander has no place to which he 
may readily turn for an impartial opinion of the merits 
of the controversy. 

Since, in theory, the United States government repre- 
sents all of us, he might be expected to turn there for 
such an opinion. But in this case that would get him 
nowhere because the government, at least in the person 
of the President and members of his cabinet who 
deal directly with wage matters, has arrayed itself on the 
labor unions’ side of the controversy. 


@ While we do not pretend to be perfectly equipped to 
provide a completely impartial opinion on this contro- 
versy, we think we can help the bystander to form his 
owrr by raising a number of basic economic questions 
which should be answered more fully than they have 
been thus far before concluding that Truman and 
his cabinet colleagues are doing their full duty, as repre- 
sentatives of all of the people, in going all out for the 
general proposition that now is the time to raise wages. 

Over the next few weeks we intend to use this space 
from time to time to discuss some of these questions. 
In doing so we shall use as a focusing point the case for 
raising wages which is made by the government econo- 
mists who supply Truman and his colleagues with 
their economic arguments in support of it. 

The economic aspect of the case for raising wages is, 
of course, only one part of it. A lot of old-fashioned poli- 
ticking, with the sights set on the ’46 and ’48 elections, 
is also involved. That is a transparent aspect of the 
business. To get the economic argument unraveled, it is 
necessary to operate in a much more murky atmosphere. 


© For example, one of the major arguments of the govern- 
ment economists in favor of granting wage increases now 
is that they are necessary to sustain a high volume of 
consumer purchasing power and thus keep our economic 
system moving in high gear. If “take-home” wages go 
down, consumer purchasing power will go down, prices 
will go down, production will go down, we'll all go down 
in a tail spin—so runs the argument. 

The bystander finds it very difficult, however, to recon- 
cile this line of argument with the alarms being sounded 
daily from Washington that our real danger is a run- 
away inflation of prices because there is far more money 
with which to buy things than there are things to buy. 
In fact, it’s more than likely he has been urged by a 
bond drive speaker during the last week to be patriotic 
and put money in bonds instead of spending it. He finds 
this baffling. 
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Another major contention of the government ey 
mists who urge that wages be boosted now js 
industry is so fat with profits that it will hardly 
that the money involved is gone. In support of this, 
tion some of them produce an estimate that COrporaf 
profits before taxes will be $25 billion this yex 
times their level in the prewar years 1936-39, — 


© The bystander finds this an impressive figure, but he 
trouble in seeing just what the profits a company 
this year before taxes have to do with how much yw 
it can pay next year. He finds himself even more, 
plexed when, by way of providing reassurance, 
government economists predict that there will be reg 
profits again next year, after taxes. This before and 4 
taxes business comes to take on a certain resembly 
to the old-fashioned shell game. Now you see it; nowy 
don’t. The bystander’s perplexity is virtually comp 
when he hears from industrial leaders that, under{ 
urge of patriotism, they have operated at abno 
low profit levels during the war and cannot absorb g 
stantial wage increases without price increases and § 
stay in business. 

The government economists have a cheerful rejoin 
to that contention, however. It is that any tempor 
squeeze of profit margins will soon be relaxed byt 
increased productivity of labor. That, indeed, is to 
the great solvent of all of our economic ills. We lean 
lots of new and better ways of doing things during t 
war, as we did during the last. Soon if the discontg 
over wages is dissolved, eager and efficient workers 
be using these improved methods to make new pro 
tion records; and that means more for everyone. 

Maybe so, thinks the bystander who certainly hopes 
but he sees very few signs of a settling down to dema 
strate this increased productivity. Also he finds ith 
to understand how wage increases this year can be pi 
with proceeds from the increased productivity of la 
next year. 


© He recognizes, as we do, that the reduction in the ¥ 
time “take-home pay” of many workers as a result of f 
eliminating of overtime, downgrading, etc., prcsd 
those directly affected and the country with a senogj 
problem. He wants to do the right thing about it, i 

but he has great difficulty in knowing what that is beca 
the issues are so confused. We think we can help 

at least getting some of these issues, such as th 
involving the respective places. of profits, purchasl 
power, and productivity in the determination of a ¥ 
wage policy for the country at this juncture, ironed ¢ 
a bit. At any rate we propose to try in subsequent Treat 
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